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THE MODERN PULPIT 


By W. HARVEY-JELLIE, Presbyterian College, Montreal 


| HAVE just reached the conclusion of an ex- 

haustive and illuminative study of the history 
of the preacher’s art; and I find myself con- 
fronted with the necessity of forming some kind 
of critical estimate of the modern pulpit. The 
task is almost overwhelming. Criticism almost 
always conjures up a host of avenging furies 
and exposes the critic to fierce reprisals. Yet if 
the critic of the modern pulpit approaches his 
task as a preacher amongst preachers, conscious 
of contemporary defects, 
yet fired with the ambi- 
tion to see the pulpit be- 
come the mighty force 


I have been a long time in preparing 
this article. In fact I never had a more 


lic influence. The great majority of men who 
have given their lives to the propagation of the 
Gospel of Christ amongst men are respected 
and honored by their fellow-citizens, listened to 
when they attempt to break the bread of life, 
welcomed when they perform their functions by 
the bed of pain or at the open grave. Amongst 
them there are still mountebanks masquerading 
in broadcloth; and these have called down de- 
served contempt upon the pulpit. But we are 
amazed, as we listen to 
numerous and varied 
preachers and _ read 
abundance of sermonic 


that once it was in difficult task. I feel like an arrant literature—we are 
swaying the masses for Pharisee in writing at all on this amazed at the high 
higher ends, then he theme. And my only apology for the average level of pulpit 


may perhaps be instru- 
mental in voicing what 
many men feel and in 
collecting inspiring 
thoughts from his col- 
leagues. 

Whether, however, he 
like it or not, the 
preacher is always a 
unique object for criticism. As he descends from 
the pulpit, he is conscious of the fact that his 
audience is ready unpityingly to rend his dis- 
course to pieces. Over the dinner table his ser- 
mon will be ruthlessly dissected, misconstrued, 
caricatured and mercilessly criticized by young 
and old alike. From such an ordeal his main 
avenue of escape will lie in the conviction that 
he has done his best and that he probably has 
more sympathizers than critics. And the preju- 
diced and unchristian nature of much of the 
adverse criticism will discount its force. Yet the 
preacher who places his ear to the ground knows 
that multitudes consider that he is an unprof- 
itable member of the community and that his 
teachings fail to touch solid ground. All this 
should only intensify his discontent with his 
9wn achievement and his determination to aim 
at higher efficiency. 

“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 

grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for?” 

The modern pulpit merits the highest com- 
mendation and that the modern preacher is in 
avery way a worthy successor of the pulpit min- 
strants of the past. 

Be the reason what it may, it still remains 
rue that the Christian pulpit has nq serious 
competitor for popular attractiveness and pub- 


nature of the product of much thought 


is that I have written straight from my 
heart and out of a fairly wide experi- 
ence. I would give a great deal to be 
a help to the modern preacher in the 
wonderful possibilities of the pulpit in 
our age.—W. Harvey JELLIE. 


15 


discourse. 

Modern preaching is 
not cast in any one 
mould; rather does it 
seem to reproduce every 
historic variety of the 
preacher’s art. Yet it is 
unlike the pulpit oratory 
of the Middle Ages 
and the eighteenth century, in that it rarely 
lapses into formalism; but rather it levels up to 
the great periods of its history in being a cul- 
tural, devotional, practical and spiritual force. 
At the same time is displays individuality, just 
because it is abreast of the times. If it does not 
find a prototype in Augustine or in Chrysostom, 
neither does it attempt to reproduce a Philip 
Brooks or a Spurgeon. It belongs to the twen- 
tieth century. Of course, amid the great com- 
pany of preachers, there are men who shine 
forth like great luminaries amongst the myriad 
sparks of the galaxy. To mention the names 
of outstanding contemporaries may be invidious. 
They will occur to the mind of every preacher, 
even when unnamed. They are found in the 
pulpits of New York and Boston, of Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore, of Chicago and ’Frisco; they are 
distributed over the North and the South. They 
stand out as masters of the preacher’s art of 
whom the public never wearies and who are 
capable of drawing the multitude as by a mighty 
loadstone. To us they are an inspiration and 
an example. They make it evident that there is 
no force comparable with the Gospel of Christ, 
when it is presented with thought and fervour 
and spirituality. 

What, then, is wrong with the modern pulpit? 
Well, there are errors of transgression and er- 
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rors of omission which cry out loudly for 
remedy. And we must instance them, not in the 
spirit of the ‘pharisee,’ but in that of the ‘publi- 
can.’ 

First of all, there is the tendency of the 
preacher to become ultra-modern. The ambition 
to appear abreast of the times often betrays it- 
self in too free a use of those phrases and catch- 
words which are current on the street, but which 
rob the pulpit discourse of all dignity. And, what 
is worse, there often follows an abundant dis- 
play of the surface tinsel and glitter which ac- 
cords weil with the title boards of the theatres 
and the enthusiasm of the baseball field and 
the dollar evaluation of things amid which we 
live and move and have our being, but which 
sadly lacks that depth which becomes a mes- 
sage from the skies. Our sermons have too much 
of the ‘parvenu,’ and too little of the aristocracy 
of religion. They fail to reach back into the great 
past of the Reformation fervour and the martyr 
zeal and the primitive simplicity of the pioneers 
of the faith. They display little consciousness 
of the fact that behind the modern pulpit lies 
a glorious history of two thousand years of 
Christian preaching, which ever has drawn its 
material from these Scriptures which are the 
‘Impregnable Rock’ of truth and which link us 
in thought to the crucified and risen Christ. And 
if modernity be purchased: at the expense of 
neglect of the heroic past and the imperishable 
evangel and the unchanging Christ, then it is 
a sorry gain that has been achieved. It is our 
task, not to tickle and amuse the audience, but 
to win the wandering soul for Christ and to fill 
the hungry soul with the bread of life. And for 
this we are bound to reach back through the 
ages*of faithful preaching to the Christ of the 
cross and proclaim with dignity and authority 
the message of eternal life. 

Then, at times, the modern discourse tends to 
be shallow. In these days of critical thought and 
intellectual daring it may be natural to feel a 
certain hesitancy regarding the deep things of 
the unseen; but the preacher has no right to 
show doubt or suspended judgment in the pul- 
pit. When he speaks on religious themes, it is 
expected of him that he will already have sub- 
jected his material to the most exhaustive proc- 
esses of thought and experience, so that he may 
present a message with all the force of burn- 
ing conviction. It is true that the trend of 
theological scholarship leads away from the old 
doctrinaire assertiveness and inclines to a sci- 
entific caution; but the remedy for haziness in 
the pulpit lies for the preacher in selecting his 
message from amongst the things that he most 
surely believes. In any case the average worship- 
per expects to hear the preacher speak from the 
depths of a reasoned experimental faith a mes- 
sage which he can illumine with all the wealth 
of modern scholarship till it appeals alike to the 
mind and the heart of the hearer. 

Yet another fault lies in the fact that many 
a sermon is 2 prog in the sense 
that it is not directly related to the problems 
and difficulties of actual life. Unless it meets 
the case of the man who is contending with 
burning passions and struggling against over- 
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whelming difficulties and bearing crushing sor- 
rows and seeking to penetrate baffling doubts, 
it scarcely fulfills the true function of the ser- 
mon. 

If these are faults only too prevalent—and we 
find them on all sides—we can all add to the 
number. The lack of adequate training in the 
art of oratory, the tendency to concede too small 
a place to the Biblical aspect of the truth, 
mediocrity of composition, an absence of the 
prophetic. vision—these and many other blem- 
ishes are sadly evident. And there is a crying 
need for a greater degree of deep and reverent 
spirituality. 

But, whatever be-the fault, there is always 
a remedy. The preacher is always a learner. 
Neither in thought nor in practice is he the 
chained eagle. Vast flights of attainment open 
up to him at each step in his exalted career. 
All the past of Christian history is vocal with 
guiding precepts and peopled with inspiring 
examples. It will be well, therefore, if at all 
times the preacher calls to mind the lessons of 
the past and conjures up the long line of heralds 
of the faith who have gone before. At the very 
dawn of the history of Christian preaching 
stands the great Master himself, speaking as 
never man spake, yet intensely human, amaz- 
ingly pictorial, simple, direct, convincing, man- 
ly. In the following generations came the im- 
passioned evangelism of the apostles and the 
reasoned discourses of the first theologians and 
the appeals of the pioneer missionaries. Origen 
of Alexandria showed what could be done by 
allegorical teaching and the fiery eloquence of 
Chrysostom thrilled the citizens of Constan- 
tinople. Augustine of Hippo showed that a 
preacher should study above all things to please 
his Maker. Like peals of thunder came the ren- 
ovated truths from the lips of Luther and his 
fellow Reformers. The fire of the evangel flash- 
ed from the words of Whitefield and Wesley. 
Much may be learned from the logic of Jona- 
than Edwards, the culture of Robertson of 
Brighton, the earnestness of Chalmers, the ar- 
resting force of Philip Brooks and the eloquence 
of Liddon. Surely every preacher should be 
acquainted with the history of his art and be 
prepared to learn from the great masters of 
pulpit oratory. And yet he must be as far as 
possible from slavish imitation. In this year 
of grace the preacher must show the true mod- 
ern spirit; he must be old, yet ever new. And, 
however conscious he be of his shortcomings, 
he may rest assured that if he puts out to 
noblest usury what talents he possesses and 
faces his audience with sympathy for man and 
with confidence in God, his message will prove 


_ aS mighty as that of other days. 


If all our preachers took their calling with 
due seriousness, if they brought to the task of 
preaching all the resources that are at their dis- 
posal, the pulpit would again become the throne 
of eloquence and the preacher would fulfill a 
function more potent for good in public and 
in private than that which lies within the 
scope of politician or scientist or social reform- 
er. The greatest days of the pulpit still lie in 
the pregnant future. 
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WHAT PRICE MINISTRY 


nN (An Article of Self-Examination) 
By Nationally Known Seminary Executive 


W HILE over-supply seems to be common to- 
day in all professional trades, my minister 
friends seem to think it is becoming acute with- 
in their profession. Many ministers, no mat- 
ter what their personal qualifications may be, 

feel that they have been chosen for The Lord’s 
- Work. They say they have entered the minis- 
try because they could not stay away from it. 
If the lawyer finds no work at the bar, he may 
write a little insurance or sell real estate. Not 
so the average minister. 
He must preach! The 
minister should feel 
such a call to service, 
but I wonder if the 
pressure from his local 
minister or the induce- 
ments held out by our 
church colleges and 
seminaries may not play 
too important a part in 
his selection of a life 
work? 


The Evolution 
of The Minister 

A Sunday school boy is 
given a social security 
in the church through 
its various organiza- 
tions. His minister, who feels that it is as much 
his duty to get others to preach the Gospel as 
it is to minister to his flock, starts talking to 
this boy about entering The Lord’s Work. By the 
time the boy is ready for college he has had 
great promises of financial help for his educa- 
tion if he will only enter the ministry. This boy 
comes, as do most of our ministers, from a 
family of moderate means, or less and any fi- 
nancial help held out to him is given deep con- 
sideration. He finds that his church, either 
through the local or national body, will grant or 
loan money for his college work, provided, of 
course, that he decides to preach. He finds his 
church college offering to give him either free 
tuition or at least’a reduction in normal costs. This 
is a practice in many church colleges throughout 
the country. Our young man might have wished 
to become a lawyer or a doctor, but knows that 
in choosing either of these professions he would 
have no help from his church, and would have 
to pay full tuition at college. Hence his first 
step is easily decided. 

Arriving at college he finds it easy to get 
along, for the college, too, is interested in help- 
ing men prepare to preach God’s Work. He finds 
that he needs additional funds, and soon the 
college has scouted around and produced a 
small country church where he can preach. 
Of course he is not prepared for such a task, 
but that seems to make little difference as long 
as it helps him along his way. Throughout his 


“Do you now wonder why one so 
often finds a local pastor who has very 
little knowledge of common business 
practices, and who pays so little atten- 
tion to his personal bills?”—Author. 


That EXPOSITOR AND HOMI- 
LETIC REVIEW readers may know 


the point of view of one who serves a 
prominent Seminary Foundation in an 
executive capacity, and who therefore 
speaks upon a ticklish problem with no 
little authority, we depart from our 
usual practice and grant the writer’s 
suggestion that the article appear 
anonymously.—J.M.R. 


college course he may continue to receive aid 
from his local church or his denominational 
educational aid society, or more likely from 
both. ) : 
The Seminary Opens Its Arms 

When ready for graduate study our young 
man may look around to see where he can do 
the best in the way of a seminary; not neces- 
sarily the best educationally speaking, but what 
has now become more important, the best fi- 
nancially. I recently 
learned of a letter from 
a prospective seminary 
student, in which he 
wrote: “Blank Universi- 
ty has made me a good 
offer to come to their 
school. Will you please 
tell me what your school 
will offer if I will enter 
next fall.” I rebelled at 
such a story before I 
began my research to 
ascertain what was tak- 
ing place. As a famous 
American humorist 
might say, “All I know 
is what I read in the 
catalogues.” I have ex- 
amined the catalogues 
of over thirty of our leading seminaries. The 
facts are illuminating, and shed much light on 
the worries of my minister friends. 

We Look At The Baptists 

Let us look at a few of the opportunities at 
some of the Baptist seminaries. At Colgate-Ro- 
chester, Crozer, or Newton-Andover a student 
may have his seminary education with no charge 
for tuition or room rent, except a small con- 
tingent fee for heat, light and care of room. It 
is true that Colgate-Rochester lists a tuition fee 
of one hundred and fifty dollars a year, but the 
catalogue explains that the John L. Jones Schol- 
arships, amounting to one hundred and fifty 
dollars, are available when needed, to cover tui- 
tion costs. The room will be comfortable at Col- 
gate-Rochester, for it is “furnished completely 
including blankets, sheets, pillow, pillow-cases, 
chiffonier, desk, easy chair, desk chair, side 
table, rug, drapes, and bookcases.” For all of 
this the student pays a dormitory fee of two 
dollars and fifty cents per semester. This is fine 
as far as it goes, but the student must eat, and 
so Colgate comes forward with more scholar- 
ships. In addition to his Jones scholarship our 
man may hold a scholarship of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, in return for which he shall 
“engage in certain specified extra-mural re- 
ligious or social activities of an educational 
nature ...” If he still needs financial aid it is 
suggested in the catalogue that the Baptist 
Education Society has established an Emergency 
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Loan Fund from which, in case of special need, 
students may borrow. If our student happens to 
be above the average, he may get a work- 
scholarship which will pay him as high as five 
hundred doliars a year in exchange for ten 
hours of service each week. If he has gone to 
the altar by this time—and the chances among 
ministerial students are about one to three that 
he has—he may be given an apartment at 
Crozer for twenty or twenty-three dollars a 
month, including heat, light, water and janitor 
service. If still single, and he likes Pennsylvania 
better than New York State, he can find free 
tuition, free room rent (with a small charge for 
care of the room), and complete furnishing for 
his room, including face towels, at Crozer. 


The Presbyterians Watch Over Their Flock 


I would a little rather cast my lot with the 
Presbyterians, for they are determined that their 
students shall not suffer. If I liked Chicago dur- 
ing the winter I would find the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary holding out its arms of 
welcome. For the payment of forty dollars for 
the school year I would receive all seminary 
service including heat, light, care of room, and 
instruction. I might have aid from the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, and scholarship aid from the seminary, 
which lists one hundred and forty-three scholar- 
ships in its catalogue. Showing a total enroll- 
ment of one hundred and seventy students, in- 
cluding special students who would not normally 
receive such aid, the scholarships would be am- 
ple to cover each student. Board would be given 
at the commons: at the rate of one hundred 
dollars for the academic year. I am sure that 
by the end of the year I could have a little 
saved towards a trip to Europe. 

Perhaps we would like to go South for the win- 
ter. If Chicago does not suit, we can attend Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond, Va., and 
receive free tuition, free room rent and good 
board (according to the catalogue) at three 
dollars and fifty cents per week, aid from our 
Presbyterian Board, and additional help from 
the scholarship funds of the seminary if needed. 

If we come from the Great Plain states and 
have not the adventure of travel in our veins, 
we could choose Omaha Seminary at Omaha, 
Nebr., and be assured that our expenses for the 
year would not be over two hundred dollars. 
Naturally we are aware by this time that schol- 
arship aid is available. 

How about California for the winter, and still 
stay in the Presbyterian fold? Well, it can be 
done on three hundred dollars for the year if 
we are to believe the catalogue of the San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, located at San 
Anselmo, Calif, 

If we wish to stay in the East, Princeton 
Theological Seminary will assist us by giving 
free tuition and room rent, with a charge of 
twelve dollars a year for light and heat. 

A great deal has been said about the low cost 
of living in the South, and even our own N.B.A. 
recognizes it by a differential in pay for work 
in the southland. I wonder how General John- 
son would have looked on it if he had realized 


that the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary held’ 
out this inducement for new students. I quote: 
from the catalogue: “The cost to the student. 
for room, board, heat, light and servant’s at- 
tendance is three dollars a week. With due: 
economy, therefore, a student may meet his 
expenses for the seminary year, including: 
clothes, books, and personal incidentals for about: 
two hundred dollars.” I wish I might have saved | 
this example for the last, and might award it| 
first prize, but it must take its rightful place: 
among our Presbyterians. Of course one would! 
not be expected to have the two hundred dol-. 
lars, and as an additional inducement fifty-. 
four scholarships are listed in the catalogue as 
available, in case the student does not receive: 
enough from the church board. I am sure that! 
the Louisville Seminary would put to shame our 
relief agencies, both national and local, in offer-. 
ing board and room and a servant thrown in, 
for three dollars a week! 


The Methodists Are Not To Be Outdone 

We must include the Methodists. To tell the: 
story would repeat much of what has already 
been written. Boston University School of The- 
ology, Garrett Biblical Institute, Tliff School of| 
Theology and others will give free tuition, free 
room rent, scholarship aid and assist in find-. 
ing work. If one needs a high altitude, Tliff has 
arranged its classes so that it is not necessary 
to attend school on Monday or Saturday, thus 
making it possible to serve a church outside of 
Denver with “remuneration ranging from five 
hundred dollars to twelve hundred per year.” 
Would not some law student like to practice a 
little law on the side for such an income, while 
still going to school? Or perhaps some medical 
students would enjoy taking out a few tonsils 
or appendixes over the week-end, for twelve 
hundred per year. 


Other Denominations Fall In Line 

The Congregational, Evangelical, Reformed; 
Lutheran and other church denominations fall 
in line with open arms. We would expect some 
California school to come forward with a word 
about the climate. Pacific School of Religion, lo- 
cated at Berkeley, Calif., makes its sales talk 
as follows: “Dormitory rooms are lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, and contain all 
necessary furnishings.” (We would expect the 
furnishings, but suppose that the electricity 
and steam heat are innovations at Berkeley.) 
“No charge is made for tuition, rent of rooms 
or use of furniture. All who occupy rooms are 
expected” (italics my own) “to pay each month 
six dollars for light and heat and care of room. 
* * It is believed that the other expenses here, in 
consequence of mildness of climate and other 
causes, rarely shows below forty degrees, and 
the quality of the air is tonic, inviting to out- 
door exercise, and stimulating also to studious 
activity.” So here is another chance to spend 
the winter in California; and do not forget that 
the usual scholarships are offered, so that one 
need not be burdened with financial worries 
which would prevent “outdoor exercise.” 

This might go on forever if we cared to re- 


(See page 128) 
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SEEING GOD 


By L. L. CHAMNESS 


A peculiar paradox has persistently gripped 
religion in the almost universal desire to see the 
unseeable. Although the inspired word insists 
that no living man can see God and that He is 
a spirit and must be worshiped by that type of 
worship, a study of all the great religions 
proves how utterly impossible it seems for man 
to enjoy the abstract in his devotions. In historic 
beliefs no example could be more striking than 
that of Buddhism whose founder steadily re- 
fused even to comment about God but yet 
whose disciples have enshrined the Buddha in 
its every temple. 

Christianity found itself caught in that same 
unthinkable paradox. The very church whose 
creed insisted on the INVISIBLE God made im- 
ages of the Saviour and the virgin Mary and 
otherwise beautifully surrounded man with sug- 
gestions of deity. The Greek Orthodox Church, 
which took the opposite position from the Ro- 
man church on the use of images, could not 
resist the impulse to erect magnificent and or- 
nate buildings which breathe of God. The prot- 
estant churches, the Jewish Synagogs add to the 
cathedrals of America in proof upon proof that 
man cannot close his eyes to beauty even though 
he seeks the truth. 

Since it becomes the mind of man to be ob- 
jective in his worship I am inclined to believe 
that it is even in the mind of the Invisible to 
have it thus. His own peculiar people of the old 
dispensation while they dared not so much as 
speak His real name, worshiped Him through 
many symbols. Without fear of breaking that 
commandment not to worship images they 
carved two cherubims on the mercy seat where 
they expected Him to sit, and cast twelve cows 
to support the molten sea, wherein they kept 
the water for ceremonial washing in worship to 
Him. 

If man has erred, it is in forgetting that 
beauty is but an aid and not an end of wor- 
ship, it is in substituting the image for the im- 
agined. Modern psychology bears me out in the 
statement that the mind of man is more sus- 
ceptible to impression through the eye channel 
than through the sense of hearing. Yet man 
would be terribly wrong to mistake the clearer 
part-truth for the whole. 

It would seem the part of good judgment for 
the minister, in obedience to the rules of psy- 
chology, in keeping with biblical practice, and 
backed by habitual religious procedure through 
the ages, discreetly and understandingly to 
mount his gems of truth in the most beautiful 
settings which befit them. It would also behoove 
those who worship thus to remember however 
beautifully presented are the truths and attri- 
butes of God that He is necessarily beyond all 
these. This may account for Paul’s command 
that we look at the unseen and eternal things. 

Such an urge which has been so powerfully 
present in the human family should yet be 
harnessed in the interests of the church, The 


analysis of the methods of the most successful 
ministers of today proves what great advantage 
the appeal through the eye gives. Careful ob- 
servation also teaches us how to obtain this 
powerful leverage. 

First of all, the physical equipment of 
churches can breathe an air of religion. When 
one cannot rely upon the general atmosphere of 
his surroundings he has received his first handi- 
cap in leading men to see God. One could not 
enter into a modern theater and feel that per- 
haps he had been mistaken and walked into a 
church. Long before his immediate approach he 
is heralded with the customary blaze of lights. 
Once within, the padded foyer, the exquisite 
hangings, the seating arrangement, the lighting 
effects, the stage, all speak of showmanship 
and have an air which we call theatrical. 

But one often enters a church where it takes 
little imagination to persuade himself that he 
has accidentally walked into a theater. In imi- 
tation of its most successful competitor, the 
church has too many times practiced showman- 
ship to its own detriment. Is there not something 
in the dignity of the church and its message 
which forbids its ever becoming a show? Can it 
enter the entertainment field without its vota- 
ries feeling that they have been a bit cheated? 
Perhaps the real seekers after truth have come 
not to be thrilled but rather to be filled. 

There are mere churches and more churches. 
Some are buildings. Others are impressive sanc- 
tuaries, glorious monuments to the creative 
ability of man in his most glorious occupation, 
sanctified artistry. From the tremendous tower 
which greets you afar to the patches of colored 
sunlight which fall across your shoulder as you 
meditate beneath its stained glass windows 
everything in some churches lends enchantment 
to the religious setting. 

Rich symbols which speak volumes of elab- 
orate tradition are the heritage of the Christian 
faith, so that when a man sits among these 
emblems and designs, his heart mounts up to 
God. His eyes may rest here a moment or there 
yet always is there the suggestion of the char- 
acter and attributes of deity. In wonder and 
admiration the soul is held captive until the 
service itself can command some further and 
deeper intellectual assent. 

In such generally sacred surroundings the 
minister as priest and prophet finds himself 
heavily obligated to present the specific truth so 
that the delicately tuned spiritual sense shall 
not suffer an anti-climax, not to speak of a rude 
shock which is sometimes the case. Occasionally 
the lectern speaks more expressively than the 
lecturer who leans upon it. From an ornate pul- 
pit in the midst of carved eloquence any sermon 
which consists of dry, uninteresting abstractions 
is a travesty against the eternal, invisible laws 
of appreciation. 

The service and sermon can both be filled 
with vivid imagery of words. But they can also 
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onstration of those aspects of truth which have 
been sufficiently laid upon the heart. Given the 
slightest chance it is here God makes His most 
positive appearance to man. 

One should be able to see God in all that is” 
good in nature and society. Children are like | 
trees. If no obstacle impedes the growth they 
will alike grow straight and useful. The exem- 
plary life becomes a revelation of God and a. 
practical illustration of the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. Every contrary life keeps the church | 
from accomplishing its best with men. Every | 
careless representative of the church is like 
a flaw in the windowglass which distorts the 


contain something even more tangible. To re- 
member the persistent parables in the teachings 
of Jesus and forget His obvious methods which 
indelibly impressed the minds of His disciples 
is to show obtuseness bordering on stupidity. We 
have too much played with childish object les- 
sons, going through the motions of performing 
a duty while our Master tirelessly poured into 
living pictures the dramatic decisions of life 
which thus haunted the mind until the heart 
found peace. 

There are literally a thousand ways to reach 
the mind through the eye. It is a most inex- 
haustible source of appeal. I have classified more 


ways than enough to have a fresh and different 
method for every sermon both morning and 
evening for a year. And we have thought that 
the simple object lesson was the chief way. 

The difference in this plan and the showman- 
ship mentioned earlier in this same discussion 
is a difference as wide as the chasm between 
sincerity and hypocrisy. It is the difference be- 
tween a teacher illustrating an important les- 
son and an entertainer creating a little fun. It 
is the difference between the king and the court 
fool. Thus the church does not need professional 
actors in its presentation of drama. Sincerity 
coupled with slight talent can do the job. Any- 
thing which more than clearly and beautifully 
presents the one main truth begins to hurt the 
cause it seeks to help. And the slightest insin- 
cerity becomes a barrier to the message. 

It is not hard to see where the power of the 
above method is helpful. With the proper care 
one is brought into the general atmosphere of 
truth and is given to see some more direct and 
specific view. Certainly none would question 
that this two-fold plan can help men to see God. 

There is yet one might method of present- 
ing truth which is less under the control of a 
minister but nevertheless can be definitely so. 
Indirectly connected to this institution is the 
daily life of its constituency. Where such a group 
is spiritually healthy there is a constant dem- 


view men get of God. 

But when men practice religiously the pres- 
ence of the Heavenly Father they become tools | 
in the hands of the Almighty by which He: 
shapes the destinies of a universe. To what 
greater dignity should men aspire? The great 
church with its beautiful service cannot make 
much of an impression on the world as long as 
its members misrepresent it during the week. 
When men see God only during a short service 
of worship and do not see Him in the homes, 
the shops, the streets, or the fields, the church. 
is limited to a very weak advance. 

There are those churches where men enter 
with a devout feeling that they are in the pres~ 
ence of God, absorb a sermon properly pre- 
sented in the method of the Master, and go out 
again into the world strengthened and en- 
lightened to live as in the presence and con- 
stant company of the Infinite. The general. 
atmosphere is like the heaven which declares. 
His glory. The worship theme is like some tiny 
flower at our feet. The good in all about us is. 
like the ether which lies between those stars. 
and the little flower of the grass. 

Do you catch the moving power of that pic- 
ture? Then arm man with the telescope of ap- 
preciation and the microscope of analysis, and. 
with an eye single to the best about him he: 
will SEE God. 


MAKING THE MOST OF PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


Broad Street Methodist Church, Portsmouth, Virginia, Solves the Confusing Problem of an. 
Overcrowded Sunday School by a Unique Rearrangement of the Morning Program. 


By J. SHENTON LODGE 


Necessity has compelled many of our churches 

to make some rigid readjustments of local pro- 
gram during the past years, but nowhere has 
that necessity mothered larger inventive, or 
more practical planning than at Broad Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 
: This suburban congregation has grown rap- 
idly until its church register records the names 
of more than one thousand members, and an 
enrollment of nearly nine hundred has been 
attained in the Sunday School. 

The normal growth, however, of this Church 
and Sunday School created a peculiar and 
grave problem for Broad Street. The congrega- 
tion completely outgrew the equipment of the 


church plant at a time when a building pro- 
gram, although much needed, was impracticable 
and, indeed, quite impossible. Normally a people 
of limited income, a discouraging sense of in- 
security engendered by lowered wages and the 
uncertainty of permanent employment pre- 
cluded any present effort to satisfy the increas- 
ing clamor for facilities as to class rooms and 
equipment. Building activities would have to 
be postponed to some future and uncertain date. 

However, it was essential that something be 
done immediately to relieve the increasing con- 
gestion in the Sunday School. The confusion of 
seven pianos in various departments—over- 
crowded class rooms taxing to the utmost the 
seating capacity—the conflict of teachers’ voices 
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Yivalling each other in the auditorium—all 
contributed to a condition that was beginning 
to threaten the efficiency which had, up to this 
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classes composed of children from the cradle 
roll to eighteen years of age meet for worship 
and instruction for a period of fifty minutes. 


_ time, been maintained under such adverse cir- 
/ cumstances. “What to do about it?” That was 
' the question that burdened the hearts and 
' minds of the Sunday School Council. 


Because the Sunday School is thus cut in half 
there is ample room and equipment for com- 
pletely departmentalized units with full corps 
of officers and teachers each with a private 


Broad Street Found the Answer 

It was a definite answer—practical, workable, 
efficient. It was founded upon the sound conclu- 
sion that, if present equipment were inadequate 
to present requirements, then the effectiveness 
and utility of the equipment must be broadened 
until capable of meeting the need. That is what 
has been done. The congestion in the Sunday 
School has been relieved completely, confusion 
has been eliminated and the high standard of 
efficiency has been maintained without loss. 

All this was accomplished by an intelligent 
planning and rearrangement of the Sunday 
morning periods into a rather interesting form 
of unified program. The proof of the effective- 
ness of this program is found in the fact that 
it has worked efficiently in all its departments, 
and solved the confusing problems of the local 
church. 

In this plan the Sunday School equipment is 
used twice. At 9:30 A. M. all departments and 


room. 

At 10:30 o’clock the morning worship hour 
of the congregation is held in the main audi- 
torium of the church, with a sermon by the 
pastor. This period constitutes the worship 
service of the.adult department of the Sunday 
School, although the children also attend in 
large numbers. The Church service closes 
promptly at 11:30 o’clock. 

At that hour the Sunday School equipment 
is again used for departmental and class room 
work by the other half of the school, consisting 
of members eighteen years of age and over, the 
adult department. : 

This unified program is also a planned pro- 
gram. The entire services are adapted by the 
minister, Sunday School Superintendent and 
Church Choir. All the activities of Sunday morn- 
ing fit in without confusion or conflict. Broad 
Street Methodist Church has learned how to 
make the most of its present equipment. 


LITTLE VISITS TO THE HOMES OF JESUS 


By JOHN ANDREW HOLMES, D. D. 


The Introduction to this series appeared on page 61 of the November issue. See page 111, Decem- 
ber issue, for article I in the series: Bethlehem, Where He Was Born; See page 15, January issue, 
for article II, Nazareth, Where He Was Brought Up. 


ill. CAPERNAUM: His Home During His Ministry 


There are traits in human nature which lead 
us to call it divine, but it also has its quirks 
“which drive us almost to despair of it. 

In that hour of rejection and attempted 
murder, Jesus left Nazareth, never again to 
return. Turning away from the loved hills of 
His youth, He went down to the Sea of Gali- 
lee, to dwell in Caphar-Nahum, or Capernaum. 
In that little city, less than twenty miles north- 
east of Nazareth, He had already been doing 
some teaching, and some of his marvelously 
kind deeds had rendered him for the moment 
acceptable there. In removing to Capernaum, 
He was not leaving Galilee, in which practi- 
cally His entire life was spent. 

As Jesus was born in a cave, the years of 
His ministry were lived in a trench. Nowhere 
else in the whole surface of the earth is there 
any depression comparable to that trench. A 
deep wrinkle, it runs the whole length of the 
river Jordan. f 

The topography of Palestine as a whole is 
peculiar. From its northern to its southern ex- 


tremity the land is only one hundred forty miles 
long, and it is so narrow that one may fly 
across it in a few minutes, but what it lacks 
in length and breadth it more than makes up 
in height and depth. From its deepest inden- 
tation to its most exalted summit, there is a 
difference in altitude of more than two miles. 
There is so much of up and down to it that from 
favored points one may view the whole country. 

The lowest part of Palestine, and without 
mentionable competition the deepest place on 
the entire surface of the earth, is the trench 
of the Jordan River, and here it was that Jesus 
made His home during the years when He was 
proclaiming His gospel. 

When we sing such hymns as “On Jordan’s 
stormy banks I stand,’ we fancy that like the 
ocean itself this most famous river has tidal 
waves. In our devout imaginations, no one can 
see so far as across this Jordan, which sepa- 
rates the earthly from the heavenly land. But 
nothing has been more idealized. Geograph- 
ically, this king of rivers is only a little stream, 
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and at some points a dirty one. Its only re- 
markable dimension is its depth, by which I 
mean not the depth of its water, but that of 
the strange deep valley down which it flows. 

The river ends in the Dead Sea, which is 
nine miles wide and forty miles long. At its 
surface, this sea is a fourth of a mile below 
ocean level, and its bottom is as much deeper. 
Its water is more crowded with solids than any 
other water in the world. As the late Senator 
Ingalls once said with less truth of the Mis- 
souri, it is too thick for navigation, though too 
thin for agriculture. It is much heavier with 
minerals than our remarkable American Great 
Salt Lake, and more than seven times as heavy 
as the ocean. It is actually more than one- 
fourth solid matter, so that it is impossible to 
sink in it. A stick lies on it—not in it. If a man 
had as much balance as its water has buoyancy, 
he could sit on its surface and read a book. 

The reason why this water is so thick is that 
the Jordan which flows into the Sea does not 
flow out again. Its waters escape only by evapo- 
ration, which is very rapid under the terrific 
rays of the Dead Sea sun, for the temperature 
here is atrociously hot, and nature provides no 
shade. The neighborhood is like the “burning, 
fiery furnace” which a colored preacher once 
described as “het seven times hotter’n it could 
be het.” And there is no vegetation about, 
neither is there any life in this sea. 

Near the other end of the trench of the 
Jordan—and a very different body of water—is 
the lake beside which Jesus dwelt and taught. 
The greatest length of this little Sea of Galilee 
is only thirteen miles and its extreme width is 
but eight. Its surface is only half so deep in the 
earth as that of its sister sea at the south, 
and unlike the Dead Sea region, but like Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth, it may be described as a 
place of food. Near it are many herds of cattle; 
fields of barley, and especially of wheat; groves 
of olives, nuts and fruits; lilies, anemones, 
phloxes and poppies; and in its waters is a 
profusion of fish. 

The Jordan flows into this sea, as it flows 
into the Dead Sea, but what a different Jordan! 
Here its waters are neither dirty nor hot, but 
are melted snows from the Lebanon, cold and 
fresh, and the lake is blue to the eye, sweet to 
the taste and restful from the lowland heat. 

The shape of this sea is that of a harp— 
which is the meaning of Gennessaret, one of 
its names—with its broad part to the north, or 
northwest; and its beauty justifies the ancient 
saying of the rabbis, “Jehovah hath created 
seven seas, but the Sea of Gennessaret is His 
delight.” Like the hills of Nazareth, this sea 
must have appealed to the soul of the young 
man Jesus, so that even had He been no more 
than the nature poet that He was He would 
have been amply justified in choosing its shore 
for His home. 

But there was also a more practical reason 
why the Saviour of the world should have se- 
lected such a dwelling place. Here were multi- 
tudes of people of all sorts, conditions and 
races. Nowhere else in Galilee could He have 
found so many as congregated here, and no- 
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where else in all Israel was there so cosmopoli- 
tan a population. : 
The lake was almost completely ringed with 
cities, not less than nine in number. On the 
north coast and the northern part of the 
west one were such places as Capernaum, Beth- 
saida, Chorazin and Magdala, with Tiberias a 
few miles farther south, and the impression 
conveyed by the gospels is that these were large 
communities. Here was carried on a vast amount 
of fishing, with its accompanying manufacture 
and repair of nets, its boatbuilding, and its 
pickling of fish. for an eager foreign market. 
Here also were much dyeing and tanning, as. 
well as growing of wheat for export. Here was. 
stationed a force of soldiers. Here was a tax. 
collection office. Here was the seat of the Gal- 
ilean government. Here were four famous hot 
baths, to which came invalids from all parts of 
the Roman world. Hither also came the rabbis: 
to hold their national conferences, and through. 
here pass all the caravans on the famous paved. 
road from Damascus to the ports on the Medi-. 
terranean. Where else could a great teacher and. 
healer find so many and so diverse people—- 
fishermen, boatmen, farmers, soldiers, artisans,,. 
tax-collectors and courtiers; rich and poor; ec-- 
clesiastics and laymen; strong men in the thick: 
of the business of life and discouraged seekers: 
of health at the springs; Galileans, Judeans,, 
Romans and every variety of traveling for-- 
eigner. And across the sea were the Ten Cities; 
populated by Greeks, some of whom were to: 
seek Him out when He sojourned in Jerusalem: 
and who doubtless came often to see Him here: 
at His home. In brief, of all the centers of life: 
in His world, this lakeside was the best for His; 
purpose that Jesus could possibly have chosen.. 
Today one finds almost nothing of all this.. 
With the single exception of Tiberias, all the: 
shore cities have utterly perished, and only a. 
few modern mud huts mark any of the spots: 
where once they stood in their pride. One is: 
reminded of some words which are written: 


“He began to upbraid the cities in which. 
most of His mighty works were done, because: 
they repented not. ‘Woe unto thee, Chora-. 
zin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! . .. It: 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon. 
in the day of judgment, than for you. And. 
thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted un-. 
to heaven? thou shalt go down unto Hades: 

pas It shall be more tolerable for the: 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than. 
for thee.’ ” 


The day that we spent there, nothing was. 
doing by Lake Galilee. Where the Master had. 
taught multitudes, now there was only a soli- 
tude. The sea which had been so full of sails. 
boasted but a few boatmen, who were lying in. 
wait for pilgrims. So thoroughly has His proph- 
ecy been fulfilled that except for what seem to. 
be some ruins of the place, together with the. 
last two letters of the name—Tell Hum—of the. 
spot where they have been excavated, no trace. 
is to be found of ancient Capernaum. 

These ruins are those of a synagogue, which 
perhaps is mentioned in the Bible. On a certain 
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occasion when Jesus was entering His adopted 
home town, a local army officer asked him to 
heal a slave of his. Jesus replied that he would 
come at once and do so, but the officer said, “I 
am unworthy to have you enter my house, and 
besides, it is unnecessary for you to come any 
hearer. Like myself, you are accustomed to ex- 
ercise authority, and you can issue an order 
from where you are.” Jesus issued the order, 
remarking that in this Gentile soldier He had 
found greater faith than in any of the Jews. 

This man was not only a captain over a 
hundred men, but also a philanthropist. He had 
actually presented the Capernaum Jews with 
their synagogue, which doubtless was the one 
in which the Master Himself taught. While the 
best opinion seems to be that the synagogue 
ruins to which reference has been made may 
lack a century of dating back to the time of 
this benevolent centurion, at least the structure 
which they represent may well have followed 
the same lines as those of his building, which it 
probably replaced. At any rate, they were part of 
such a synagogue as might have been fancied 
by a heathen soldier. 

Once it was my fortune to minister in a 
church which had been dedicated to God, but 
had been decorated by such a servant of Mars, 
and I fancy that I know how the Capernaum 
Jews felt when they beheld what that ancient 
soldier deemed a suitable religious edifice for 
them. Whereas the Jews were forbidden of 
Jehovah to make any images of living creatures, 
right here among the ruins of their house of 
worship we find such sculptured abominations! 
Of course, no gift horse may be looked in the 
mouth, and accordingly the centurion’s gift 
doubtless was accepted in the spirit in which it 
was offered. Standing several hundred feet from 
the lake, the present ruins indicate an unusu- 
ally capacious structure, seventy-eight feet long 
by fifty-nine feet in width, with galleries on 
three of its sides supported by heathen Corin- 
thian columns. 

Of the building which was the home of Je- 
sus, nothing whatever remains, but the New 
Testament definitely speaks of “His house,” 
which possibly the Carpenter himself built. This 
house seems to have been more than an ordi- 
nary home. It was so commodious that in it on 
a certain occasion not only his disciples, but 
many of the publicans and sinners, reclined at 
dinner with Him. It was apparently this house 
in which one day the Master was speaking to a 
crowd when four friends of a palsied man as- 
cended the outside stairway, broke open the roof 
and let the sufferer down before Him to be 
healed. 

Capernaum was an elongated city, compressed 
to a narrow east-and-west strip between the 
lake and a hill. In addition to the home of 
Christ and the synagogue, it contained the bar- 
racks of a Roman garrison, a seat of customs 
on a much-traveled international highway and 


the house of Simon Peter and his brother An- 
drew. Beyond these facts we know nothing of 
Christ’s own city that would not have been 
equally true of all the neighboring communities. 

However, the home of Jesus was not merely 
a particular house or city, but rather the whole 
northern part of the Galilean shore of the sea. 
Whether mingling there with the people, or 
sitting in a boat on the water, or seeking some 
desert place across the water for prayer, or 
walking on the roads which led to other com- 
munities, His was a surprisingly out-of-doors 
life. He had not been born in a house; he was 
not to die in a house; as time passed, He was 
less and less welcome to carry on His ministry 
in houses; but paths, mountains, productive 
fields and wildernesses, as well as the sea and 
the seaside, all these belonged to Him, and He 
and His unhorizoned message were most truly 
at home in the open places. 

The conversation of Jesus was woven of the 
woof of His spiritual conceptions on the warp of 
what He could see and hear as He stood by the 
lake. The images in which He embodied His truth 
constituted a mirror of this whole lake region. 

The personnel of the little society which He 
formed, educating and commissioning it to carry 
on His work after He should be lifted up, like- 
wise was gathered from this neighborhood. Of 
the Twelve, not less than six resided at the 
short north end of the lake and four were local 
fishermen. With what quiet, strange compulsion 
He said to these men, “Follow me,” so that 
straightway they abandoned their means of 
livelihood to follow Him whithersoever He might 
go! One of them even left a government job! 
Never before or since has so small a patch of 
ground in a single crop yielded so many illus- 
trious names. 

Nor did all these names belong to men. While 
Jesus could not have appointed women among 
the twelve apostles without subjecting -His 
movement to ridicule, some of His female fol- 
lowers were apostles in reality. Though not 
counted in the sacred number, nevertheless they 
counted greatly, whereas some of the Twelve 
hardly counted except numerically and one was 
a minus quantity. Jesus called Simon of Ca- 
pernaum rock, and all the other members who 
are known to have hailed from the lakeside 
were rock, but the rest were mostly terra cotta, 
and their places really were taken by devoted 
and capable women. 

It was by such unselfish sympathizers that 
the spirit of Jesus was upbourne as He went 
about the region of the lake, preaching, teach- 
ing, advising and empowering. As in all the 
Christian centuries such friends and supporters 
have ministered to His ministers, so by the sea, 
on the sea, across the sea, in His house by the 
sea and out on the Galilean roads, the fellow- 
ship and fidelity of these folk of the seaside 
brought to His spirit the ‘strength which it 
required to enable it to carry on to the end. 


Articles in this series will appear as follows: March issue: Bethany, The Home Where He was Al- 
ways Welcome. April issue: Jerusalem, The Home of His Soul. 
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A CHURCH PROGRAM BASED ON ACTION 
By LILLIAS A. JOY 


This is a detailed report of an experiment carried on in a St. Paul Church last summer. As far 


as I know it is the first time the Free 
rested on a sound basis. 


The Family Altar * * Grace At Table 


Questions given out one week in advance: 

: Family Worship ; 

Suggestive thoughts for Mid-Week Service 
given out one week in advance. 

The most obvious meaning of this subject is 
“Grace at Table’ and “The Family Altar.” 

The greatest change that modern times have 
brought in a religious way is discontinuing of 
“The Family Altar.” 

“The Home and Christian Living” says “It 
seems certain that it will be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible to reestablish in the modern 
home the family altar as it used to be. Times 
change and with them ideas as to ways of ex- 
pressing or developing the religious temper 
change also.” Do you agree with this? 

Why was it dropped? 

Was it usually carried out to serve the best 
good? 

What can we recommend to help reestab- 
lish it? 

Do we think it best that it be reestablished? 

There are many prepared programs for “The 
Family Altar.” Do you think they have been of 
much help in keeping what is left of this Wor- 
ship Service? 

What other ways can we suggest to help the 
family life develop and maintain its devotion 
to Christian ideals? 

How can Grace at Table be made more than 
a formal ideal? 

How can the Children be helped to take their 
turn in this and so make it real worship? 


PROGRAM 


16 present, 8 took part, 1 prayed, 8 were silent. 

Song: (10 Minutes). 

Leader: “I will illustrate one method of Fam- 
ily Worship which I have known by reading the 
story of each hymn before singing it.” 

Bible: (5 Minutes). 

Leader announced and read parts of Matt. 6 
and 26. 

Prayer: (3 Minutes). 

Prayer by leader. 

Topic: (45 Minutes). 

Quotations from words of the leader. “I have 
beside me all literature on the subject of 
Family Worship which could be obtained from 
various denominations. I find it consists largely 
of suggested programs for family worship. There 
is little that is thought-producing. However, the 
questions given out to you last week were taken 
largely from one book. The plan we are attempt- 
ing to carry out calls for your ideas, so will you 
please speak.” 

Eight people spoke each volunteering some- 


Method in education has been applied to adult life. Some: 
of the reports are written from notes made at the time the meetings were going on, with the? 
thought of placing what was being done on a sound basis, or of seeing, 
(Article II is on page 14 of January issue.) 
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whether or not, the plan | 


thing real. As soon as each speaker finished, , 


the leader carried the thought of the group to 
a new phase of the subject. 

Closing: (5 Minutes) 

Story of hymns read and sung. 

Total: (68 Minutes). 


Thus covering or touching upon all the lines } 


’ 


of thought, previously given out, the meeting ; 


lasted eight minutes overtime. 
Weak And Strong Points Of The Meeting 
With Comments 

1. Five people at 8 P. M. when the meeting 
began. 

Sixteen people were present at 8:30 P. M. 

During the evening the leader faced a row of 
empty chairs with the exception of three occu- 
pied ones. The people sat as near the door as 
possible. 

Comment: Circumstances, over which the 
leader had no control, showed that if the people 
supposedly gathering for worship were really 
“asking, seeking and knocking” the sound was 
a faint one to say the least. We mention this 
to show that, though the leader be the “Anointed 
of the Lord,” the attitude of the people in the 
way of cooperation must change or the group 
near the door will disappear and there will be 
no meeting. 

(We disagree with the statement that attitude 
of audience is beyond control of leader. We be- 
lieve emphatically that changing it is the lead- 
ers responsibility —Editor.) 

2. “The suggestive thought” given out in ad- 
vance was confusing to the mind because it was 
not simple enough. 

3. The reading of the stories of the hymns was 
extraneous to the meeting, it took too much 
time. The subject matter was read by the leader 
and it was not made his own. When a number 
of people were asked what they carried away 
from the reading of the stories of the hymns, 
they replied, “Nothing.” 

4. The eight did not speak and there was no 
attempt to draw them in. Among them sat the 
new supply minister whom no one recognized. 

5. General Comment: 

The company was reduced to the real leader- 
ship of the church. A very humble company. 
What could be done about the meeting? 

The frame work or type of the meeting could 
be changed, thereby distracting attention and 
bringing a few more people in temporarily, but 
we believe the organization under discussion 
shows up weaknesses. It is the part of wisdom 
to observe these while we may. The church 
membership is 1,400. In our experiment there 
is no attempt to gloss the facts. 

Everyone left the meeting strengthened. The 
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very real contributions made by the leader and 
the eight people who spoke is not dwelt upon, 
because this is a discussion of method. A per- 
son’s presence in a company which is carrying 
on under such untoward circumstances is an 
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inspiration. Seven of the audience at least did 
not criticize the leader in his effort, four were 
to try their hand as leader later and three had 
done so before. 

(Look for Chapter 4 in the March issue.) 


Ake Cheeial are 


Are You Developing People to Operate 


Your Life Boats? 


One calm day we were all horrified to hear the 
dreaded four long blasts from the ship’s whistle 
—the signal of fire. Rapidly adjusting our life 
belts we hurried to the deck. Members of the 
crew quickly took their stations—the fire hoses 
were connected, the life boats uncovered, the 
engines stopped. 

To our great relief we learned that it was 
only a fire-drill. We laughed, and returned our 
life-saving devices to their places and calmly 
went on with our reading. But for a few min- 
utes all was calm. One could not help but 
wonder—‘What if it had been a real alarm?” 
How comforting it was to know that should fire 
break out, we had a crew who knew what to do, 
and could be counted on in an emergency to 
do it. 

Minister—are you training your personnel to 
act in a time of emergency? Blessed is that 
church whose members can be counted on. Yet, 
as the responsibility for a ship’s crew depends 
upon the Captain, so our “crew” depend upon 
us. Are you developing your people to operate 
the life-boats?—Gordon W. Maittice. 


Modern Life 

A group of our young people arranged a sym- 
posium on “Christian Principles in Modern Life.” 

An employer was asked to speak on “Christian 
Principles in Industry,” a merchant on “Chris- 
tian Principles in Business,” a doctor on “Chris- 
tian Principles in the Professional World,” and 
one of New York City’s Assistant District At- 
torney’s spoke on “Christain Principles in Gov- 
ernment.” 

Each speaker began somewhat as follows, 
“There are really two subjects to be discussed 
in the topic you have assigned to me. The first 
is Christian Principles and the second is Indus- 
try. I know very little about Christian Prin- 
ciples.” Then the speaker would spend the rest 
of his time talking about Industry, Business, or 
Government, which was the second half of his 
topic. sche 3 
How can business men and Government offi- 
cials put Christian Principles into practice if 
they do not know what those principles are? If 


these outstanding laymen do not know Chris- 
tian Principles what about the rank and file of 
our membership? Whose fault is it that they 
are not familiar with these Christian Prin- 
ciples? 

It might be profitable for our people if we 
took time to restate the planks in our Christian 
platform. It would be a great help to these busi- 

ehess and professional men if they could hear 
a series of well-thought-out sermons on: 

The Sacredness of Human Life as the Su- 
preme Value of Life. ‘ 

The Attitude of Good Will as the Supreme 
Attitude of Life. 

The Motive of Service as the Supreme Objec- 
tive of Life. 

If we expect men to put Christian Principles 
to work we must keep reminding them what 
these Christian Principles are—Charles F. Ban- 
ning. 


Have You Been Apologizing? 

It may be smart to be critical but when one 
criticizes the Church it is at least becoming to 
know whereof one speaks. 

So far as the effect of the times upon the 
church is concerned, at least in the sphere of 
the physical, we have no need for apology. As 
a business organization the church is still a 
“going concern.” It is far from being bankrupt. 

Some of the first things to which an envied 
organization must adjust itself are the lies and 
falsehoods poured upon eager ears about it, 
by its enemies. Many of the untruths are de- 
liberate and with malice aforethought, made 
for the sole purpose of ‘inflicting injury when 
other means fail. 

These last few years have offered ample mate- 
rial and opportunity for the activities of the 
scandalmonger. Nor has he overlooked the 
chance. According to him the church is bank- 
rupt and about to pass out. 

The fact he has overlooked is that actually 
the church, as a business organization has not 
only survived but has done so when countless 
secular organizations have failed, organizations 
having millions for every hundred in the church 
treasury. 

The church is far sounder than many, if not 
most, secular organizations. One out of every six 
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| banks went into bankruptcy. One out of every 
J twenty-two businesses has gone into bankruptcy. 

One out of every fifty taxing units failed. So 
we might continue. How about the church? Only 
one out of every two-thousand three hundred 
failed. Not a bad showing for the “bankrupt” 
institution she has been painted. 

Nor is that all. While Federal Reconstruction 
Funds were available and used in a last en- 
deavor to keep the secular organizations going, 
noteworthy is the fact that the strikingly supe- 
rior record of survival of the church was made 
without this generous Federal aid. 

Distressing as it may be to some, the fact re- 
mains as someone once intimated, “The gates 


of hell shall not prevail.” 


| 


The New Editorial Staff 

Countless of you readers of The EXPOSITOR 
and HOMILETIC REVIEW rejoiced with us in 
the list of new Associate Editors which appear- 
ed for the first time in the last issue. No publi- 
cation, with active support from members of 
such an able group can fail to incorporate be- 
tween its covers somewhat of that vital inspira- 
tion which has emphasized and accentuated 
their names in the world-wide field of church 
and parish activities. It was for that reason, 
chiefly, that much consideration went into the 
formulation of the Editorial Staff. The EX- 
POSITOR and HOMILETIC REVIEW, while 
making no specific promise or blatant boast, is 
striving with renewed endeavor to give its read- 
ers material of vital worth and high inspira- 
tion such as the deep esteem of readers so rich- 
ly merits. The new Editorial Staff indicates 
that fact. While the new Editors need small in- 
troduction where the Word is preached, the 
following, brief identification is due. 

Gaius Glen Atkins, Dean of Auburn Seminary. 
Of him Edgar DeWitt Jones says, “He is the 
premier preacher’s preacher on this side of the 
Atlantic. Presbyterian. 

Charles F. Banning the successful pastor of 
the thriving Richmond Hill Baptist Church, 
New York. Baptist. 

William E. Gilroy, the Editor of the “Ad- 
vance,” one of the outstandingly worthy denomi- 
national papers. Congregational-Christian. 

Lynn Harold Hough, Dean of Drew Seminary. 
Of him Dr. Jones says, “Always intellectually 
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aware, he is peculiarly effective as a preacher 
to preachers.” Methodist. 

Paul H. Krauss, a young man of keen in- 
tellect and outstanding ability that will carry 
him rapidly to the front ranks of English Luth- 
eranism. 

At present pastor of a thriving parish in Fort 
Wayne, Dr. Krauss has long been actively as- 
sociated with one of the stronger Lutheran 
Seminaries as a Director. 

Alvin E. Magary, one of Brooklyn’s most able 
Presbyterian pastors. A man who preaches the © 
application of Christian Principles to daily liv- 
ing so all may understand. 

Gordon W. Mattice has written much for 
minister’s publications and has earned envious 
acclaim as a parish administrator in his active 
charge at Rochester. Presbyterian. 

Albert W. Palmer, President of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Congregational. 

John Timothy Stone, president of the merged 
seminaries, McCormack and Lane, at Chicago. 
Presbyterian. 

James I. Vance, “by quite general consent, the 
premier preacher of the Presbyterian South- 
land.” 

To this list, The EXPOSITOR and HOMI- 
LETIC REVIEW is now happy to add the name 
of another most distinguished Editor whose 
name tops the list of organizers and administra- 
tors. Christian Reisner is the man whose vision 
brought into existence the six million dollar 
Broadway Temple, New York City, and whose 
keenness of intelligent and direction carried it 
through such times as we now know. Dr. Reisner 
will answer questions of readers who seek au- 
thoritative information on problems bearing up- 
on the purely physical, legal, administrative or 
managerial phases of your work. Dr. Reisner’s 
brain is fertile with plans to meet particular 
situations which arise in all charges. Address 
your questions to Dr. Reisner in care of The 
EXPOSITOR and HOMILETIC REVIEW and 
they will be answered by Dr. Reisner. As many 
as space permits will be printed in each issue. 
The sooner you put the good Doctor to work, 
the happier he will be. 

This then is the group of men your EXPOSI- 
TOR and HOMILETIC REVIEW brings you, 
an additional group who now have place at our 
monthly round table conference. Where, save 
in your EXPOSITOR and HOMILETIC RE- 
VIEW, may you have such fellowship? 


YQ 


FROM MY READING 


Religion and Revolution, The L. P. Stone Lectures, Princeton Theological Seminary, by Adolf 


Keller, D.D., LL.D., 


is a book containing a most timely and authoritative message on the religious 


situation in Germany, made available to you by the Fleming H. Revell Com 
; 4 pany. The followin: 
extracts are gleaned from the book to give you an idea of its balance and thought angle. Get it ea 


read it. 
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All the reformers, Luther as well as Zwingli 
and Calvin, are in full agreement in their be- 
lief in the sovereignty of God’s grace. 

The Gospel is the transcendental, supernatural 
message, coming as a light into a world which 
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The struggle in the German Church may lead 
to a great spiritual awakening all over the 
world. For it has always been in times of crisis 
that Christians have most positively demon- 
strated that the Kingdom of their Lord is not 


‘does not understand it. 

| It is the main task of the Christian Church 
to announce the Gospel to a world which in its 
autonomy is opposed to a message establishing 
another authority than that of the world itself 


of his world. Magna est vis veritatis! 

Alfred Rosenberg, editor of the Voelkische 
Beobachter and head of the National Socialist 
cultural propaganda service, told me, himself, a 


and of its laws. 

Great changes in the souls of men are cer- 
tainly God’s work. . 

The war meant not only the defeat of an 
army. It was the defeat of a spirit; it drama- 
tized the limit of God’s possibilities. 

To all nations the war has meant deprivation, 
poverty, and helplessness. 

Human suffering has always educated, has 
even produced profound thinkers. 

Millions of Christian men and women—lay- 
men, professors, and ministers—had despaired 
of man’s possibilities. The Christian soul re- 
sembled Noah’s dove which flew over the waters 
and finding nowhere a resting place, flew back 
to the ark. 

Now the old message of the Bible is realized 
in a new way, in the midst of a doomed world. 

Faith is a miracle to wonder at and not a 
soft cushion to sleep on. 

The Gospel allows us, according to Luther, to 
take joys in the gifts of nature, in the little 
flowers, and in God’s kindness towards His children. 

Christianty has never been afraid of the end. 

They (Nazi) are more interested in the prob- 
lem of existence than in questions of thinking. 
They proclaim the priority of being, whereas 
their predecessors held to the priority of 
thought. This transformation of a philosophy of 
cognition into a philosophy of existence—and 
its practical parallel in political action—is one 
of the most typical of the new attitudes of the 
European mind. 

History is the meeting place of God and man. 
God can be found only in that mixture of nat- 
ural life and spiritual, moral, and religious forces 
which is the historical process. 

The Church, as a divine institution, can never 
be assimilated to the national state, for the 
state is not a datum of the original creation, 
but an order for the maintenance of a minimum 
of justice in a fallen world. 

The Word of God is the Church’s one founda- 
tion. 

An honest peace is achieved only by an honest 
struggle. 

The German people are not simply indulging 
in hero-worship: they have clad their leader 
in the religious glory of a Messiah sent by God 
Himself to deliver His people from dishonor, 
slavery and misery. They hail him as their 
mystically appointed Fuehrer even though he 
rules them with a rod of iron. 

The State does not intend, for instance, to 
hamper the influence of the Church on youth; 
it welcomes the service of the Church in educat- 
ing the people to a spirit of responsibility and 
solidarity. 

The strongest of socialimpulsesis Christian love. 


short while ago, that Christian love and the 
protection of the weak and the sick are bad 
selective principles. The Christian doctrine of 
love, he said, is a way to slavery rather than to 
liberty —J. M. R. From “RELIGION AND REV- 
OLUTION” by Adolf Keller, D.D., LL.D., Revell. 


It is to this end that we are called—to be ap- 
pointed instruments whereby the divine chal- 
lenge shall reach the life of this or that partic- 
ular town and the hearts and homes of these or 
those particular men and women. 

To watch the world’s life go by one would 
think there were no God to be reckoned with 
and no Christ knocking at the door. 

Is there any man or woman in America today 
whose life is quite the same as if Jesus Christ 
had never been? 

It is really our sins that make our misfortunes 
unbearable. 

The fact is that the typical man of the world 
is spiritually much more vulnerable than he 
looks. 

We have been far too ready to conclude that 
the modern man has developed an immunity 
against the appeal of the Gospel. 

We have begun our discourses with him on 
something like his own plane and have hoped 
gradually to lead him upward to Christ’s level. 

We have often lured him into some court of 
the Gentiles but seldom, I fear, into the Holy 
of Holies. 

We have disputed with him about God’s 
existence when we ought to have confronted him 
with God’s commandments. 

We have justified ourselves by saying that the 
day of the old dogmatic preaching was over. 
But have we not now begun to wonder whether 
the day of the new apologetic preaching is not 
passing away in its turn? 

Those recent movements which have return- 
ed to frontal attacks and have preached the 
Gospel in its fullness and without apology have 
of recent years been most successful in disturb- 
ing men’s complacency. 

You cannot build a wall by trying to lay 
each brick on top of another, and none at all 
on the ground. 

We are ready for a return to the ancient doc- 
trine that the one reality which cannot be es- 
tablished by argument, the one reality which 
immediately confronts us, so that instead of 
pretending to prove it we must rather give up 
our attempts to evade it, is God. 

Next to the foolishness of denying God the 
greatest is that of proving Him. 

Our whole priestly task vanishes in the mo- 
ment when we cease to be able to speak to men 
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in the name of God and begin merely to argue 
in favor of our positions. 

The Christian Gospel was never intended to 
puzzle men; it was intended to convict them and 
unless we reach it in a form in which it does 
convict, we are not preaching it as it was meant 
to be preached. 

Instead of challenging their intellects to con- 
tradiction we shall challenge their hearts to 
repentance and to obedience. 

We are embracing the faith that love is ab- 
solute and that the Absolute is love. 

To confess the Godhead of Christ can never 
be an easy thing to anybody, and it must not 
be preached as if it were an easy thing; but it 
must be preached in such a way as to make men 
feel that the greatest difficulty of it is not theo- 
retical but practical. 

If it is our office as ministers of the Gospel to 
be instrumental in confronting men with God, 
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we must first make sure that we ourselves have 
been confronted with Him and that this con- 
frontation has borne the fruits unto obedience. 

There is no evil mixture that smells so rank 
to heaven and at the same time so offends the 
nostrils of men as hypocritical religion. 

The contrast between Christian preaching and 
Christian practice has been without exception, 
the greatest handicap with which Christianity 
has had to reckon. 

“What this parish needs,” said Thomas Carlyle 
to the new minister of Craigenputtock, “is a 
man who knows God otherwise than by hear- 
say.” That is what every parish needs. 

Even Christ had to remind Himself that His 
ministry to men could not bear proper fruit 
unless He first saw to it that His own life was 
holy—J.M.R. From “THE OFFICE OF THE 
MINISTRY’—John Baillie in “RELIGION IN 
LIFE.”,—ABINGDON PRESS. 


CHURCH METHODS 


This magazine is not perfect—it is composed 
of ideas of common everyday ministers who are 
following Christ and doing their best to win 
others to Him. 

When you buy a machine of any kind—auto- 
mobile, typewriter, duplicator, sewing machine, 
you receive a book of instructions with it. If 
something goes wrong, your first thought should 
be, “Where is the book that goes with the ma- 
chine, the book that tells about the machine 
and how to adjust it and run it.” You would 
think that man foolish who knew nothing at all 
about the mechanism and yet attempted to 
tinker with a machine, without regard to di- 
rections. 

This journal is the book that goes with the 
business of being a preacher, a pastor, a min- 
ister. It stands firmly on the belief that the 
Bible is the revealed word of God, and its aim 
is to aid preachers in every way possible to 
make the WORD of God known to man. A 
preacher’s work is manysided, and through the 
hundreds of suggestions passed on to you as 
readers, this journal aims to assist ministers in 
solving problems that relate to the manysided 
program. 


The VICTORY TROOP of South Boston 

Rev. Robert W. Kirkpatrick, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, South Boston, Vir- 
ginia, offers you detailed information about the 
“Victory Troop” organized in June, 1934, with 
the boys and girls of his church as members. 

In December, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
published the following article: 


Work of Victory Troop Helps Many Needy 
Thousands of toys are being distributed as 


a result of organized effort on the part of the 
boys and girls who make up the “Victory 
Troop.” What is probably one of the most 
original organizations in the United States is 
the Victory Troop of the First Presbyterian 
Church in South Boston, organized in June of 
this year by the pastor, Rev. R. W. Kirkpatrick. 

The picture printed herewith shows the Vic- 
tory Troop and some of the 5,000 toys the 
members repaired and repainted for gifts to the 
needy at Christmas time. Standing with the 
members of the troop are, left, the Rev. R. W. 
Kirkpatrick, pastor of the church, and right, 
O. B. East, who did most of the delicate and 
exacting part of the repair and paint work on 
the toys. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick says he instituted the troop 
last June for the purpose of giving the boys of 
his church an opportunity to be of more service 
to Christ and His Church. Since then it has 
grown to such popularity that the girls of the 
church have asked to be allowed to join and 
several boys from other churches have applied 
for admission. 

In the church office, the members of the 
troop aid in the printing of bi-monthly letters 
from the pastor of the resident members, ad- 
dress the envelopes on the typewriter, and place 
the letters and inclosures in the envelopes. 
When cards announcing special events are to 
be sent to the members the Victory Troop also 
helps in multigraphing them. 

All addressed cards and letters are then post- 
marked with the Victory Troop postmark, which — 
bears the inscription, “Special Delivery by 
the Victory Troop of the First Presbyterian 
Church.” The messages having been routed ac-— 
cording to established routes, are then delivered 
to the homes by the members of the troop. Thus 
the pastor is enabled at almost no cost, to place 
a communication into the hand of every resi- 
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dent member, within three hours of the time 
the duplicating machine in the church office 
begins to operate. 

At the morning and evening worship services 
each Sunday, two members of the Victory Troop 
sit with a roll of the congregation in their 
hands and check those present. Then on Mon- 
day, they take the church bulletins not used 
on Sunday and deliver them to the absentees, 
thus keeping them informed of the activities 
of the church, as well as reminding them that 
they were missed from the services. 

Each month the Victory Troop also makes the 
rounds of the members, for the purpose of col- 
lecting discarded magazines and church papers. 
These, in turn, are placed in the hands of 
those who are unable to buy magazines. In 
addition to these major activities, there are a 
large number of smaller projects which con- 
stantly require the attention of the troop. In 
the less than six months of its organization, the 
14 members have given over 427 hours of service 
to the church. 

While to the Victory Troop fell the work of 
repairing and painting the toys given to the 
poor at Christmas time, the principal work of 
collecting the toys was done by the pupils of 
the Main Street Grammar School. Two weeks 
before Thanksgiving, Mr. Kirkpatrick enlisted 
the help of the latter in providing toys for the 
boys and girls who would otherwise have no 
toys on Christmas day. From the first they were 
enthusiastic over the undertaking. The total 
number of old toys collected by the school was 
in excess of 5,000. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has placed about 35 of the 
best toys in the South Boston Nursery School, 
which has been almost without toys for its 20 
pupils. The remainder of the toys have been 
turned over to Miss Lucy Corr, Halifax County 
relief director, and she and her staff are busy 
distributing them where the need is greatest. 

This is the first time in the history of the 
usual charitable enterprises in .South Boston 
at Christmas time, that such an extensive dis- 
tribution has been attempted. 

Rev. Kirkpatrick says: “of even more value 
than the actual work done by the mem- 
bers of the Victory Troop is the attitude 
that it builds up in the minds of the boys 
and girls. They realize that they have a 
valuable part in the life of the church they 
grow up feeling that it is natural to give a rea- 
sonable part of their time to church work; the 
mental barriers that so often exist between a 
young person and his pastor are broken down 
and they are brought into terms of intimate 
friendship with the pastor. 

“In view of the enthusiasm with which boys 
and girls everywhere are ready to enter into 
the work of suitable organizations, adaptions 
of the Victory Troop idea ought to prove ef- 
fective in a great many other pastorates. If 
any pastor should be interested in further de- 
tails of the organization here, I shall be glad 
to supply them. : 

“FEnciosed is also one of the weekly bulletins 
we print in the Church Office. : 

“The Expositor and The Homiletic Review” 
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is a splendid publication and I congratulate you 
on the production of such a well-rounded min- 
isters’ journal.” 


A New Anthem 


Rev. C. M. Seamans, Whitman, Massachu- 
setts, has recently published an anthem, enti- 
tled, “Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled.” A 
postal card addressed to Rev. Seamans will 
bring you information. 


The Yule Candle Award 


The pastor of Calvary Episcopal Church 
awards the “Yule Candle” to the member, who, 
in his opinion, has made the greatest contri- 
bution to the life of the parish during the pre- 
ceding year. The award of the candle is an 
award of recognition annually. The idea may 
be adapted also for the Easter Season, using 
the Easter Candle as an award to the member 
who wins the most new members. 


For a New Spirit, a new Church, 
a new City, a new Nation 

“The oath of the young men of Athens,” re- 
peated by Mayor La Guardia in his New Year’s 
Day address, should serve as a challenge to 
every Christian, as well as every American cit- 
izen. 


The Oath 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, 
by any act of dishonesty or cowardice nor ever 
desert our suffering comrades in the ranks. We 
will fight for our ideals and sacred things of 
the city, both alone and with many. We will 
revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best 
to incite a like respect in those above us who 
are prone to annul them and set them at 
naught. We will strive unceasingly to quicken 
the public sense of civic duty. Thus in all these 
ways we will transmit this city not only not 
less but far greater and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us.” 

Now that you’ve read it once, will you read 
it again as YOUR pledge substituting “I” for 
“wer? 


A Retreat for Ministers 

Periods of meditation and self-examination 
have proven their value for laymen and “Re- 
treats for Ministers” are becoming more com- 
mon. Why not plan a day’s Conference Retreat 
for the members of your conference before the 
beginning of Lent? 

Here are the findings of one California con- 
ference of Presbyterian ministers who attended 
a two day Retreat: 

“We, as ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
recognizing the utter need in the world today 
and with a deepening sense of our own human 
inadequacies, do: 

1. Reaffirm our faith in the all sufficiency of 
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Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, and do 
afresh submit our wills and lives to Him and 
to the faithful preaching of His word. 

2. Pledge ourselves in love and confidence to 
our brethren in the ministry. 

3. Sincerely rededicate ourselves to the present- 
ing of Jesus Christ as Lord to the men and 
women of our communities and to the world.” 


Holding the Line 


The child’s life goes on whether he is in the 
Sunday School and Church, or out of it. Robbed 
of the Sunday School and Church attendance 
opportunity in 1934, he has lost something 
which tomorrow cannot buy back. Herein lies 
the tragedy of the fact that thousands of chil- 
dren in America at this moment have no con- 
tact with spiritual training schools. Some thou- 
sands have had the opportunity, but through 
carelessness of parents or teachers have been 
allowed to drop away at the very time when 
spiritual and moral education should be em- 
phasized to meet the tests of a new day. 

There is a direct contact between the type 
of teachers in the Sunday schools of our 
Churches and the number of children who drop 
out after their enrollment. Also, the equipment 
with which your teachers try to carry on their 
work is a telling factor. There is much satis- 
faction in the fact that churches have held their 
lines so admirably during the world’s worst de- 
pression. One nationally known authority says 
that during the past three years one out of 
every six banks has been closed, one theatre out 
of twenty-one has been closed on account 
of finances, one out of twenty-two  busi- 
ness houses, one out of forty-four colleges, one 
out of 2,344 churches. It looks as though the 
business of the government and country should 
be turned over to preachers and church leaders. 


The Parish Vesper Plan 


Several inquiries have recently come to the 
editor of this section regarding the Parish Ves- 
per Plan organized in 1930 by the Union United 
Church, Kiskiminetas, Pennsylvania. The plan 
enlisted the help of all departments of the 
church in an effort to spiritualize the automo- 
bile, the motion picture, and the radio. Pastors 
interested in definite information on the prog- 
ress of the plan may secure information from 
Dr. R. A. Hutchinson, General Secretary of the 
Board of American Missions of the U. P. 


Church, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Reconsecration Service for Palm Sunday 


Redeemer Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, devoted the service on Palm 
Sunday to the “Reconsecration to the Service 
of Christ” for all members of the church. A 
portion of the service was devoted to a Memo- 
rial Service for those who had been called to 
the higher life during the past year. 
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Personal Enlistment 


Rev. P. P. Ziemann, London, Ontario, writes, 
“HWerewith is a card I used on Decision Day in 
the Sunday School. The cards were given to 
the teachers of each class before the lesson 
period and handed out at the close of or during 
the period while they discussed the meaning 
of it all. Then at the close of the period I spoke 
about ten minutes on “Why I ought to start 
to follow Jesus today,” and included an answer 
“What does it mean to be a Christian.” Then, 
the boys and girls having previously signed 
their names and addresses, we bowed in prayer 
and everyone was asked to make a cross op- 
posite the paragraphs applicable. 


TALBOT STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 


Put a cross opposite the paragraphs that apply 
to you. 

Beginning today, God helping me, I will fol- 
low Jesus Christ. 

I am now following Jesus Christ as my Lord 
and Master. 

I want to study the matter with the Minister 
and prepare myself for discipleship and mem- 
bership. 

I desire to be baptized and to unite with the 
church. 

I have been baptized in the 


Sig Bina atc dio was, tates Mola“esa nteueree hele eaetene tee Church 
I am a member of the 
afarara bP PeratelecON elie. ot ale trees Miele tonsa eee Church 
INGE oe. oes, 508 oveie eo 6 0'stete fe ateretane siete om ean (eel el euelelere tare 
Address 


“The advantages as I see it is, there is no 
singling out of anybody. Everyone is included 
in one or more paragraphs. It gives you a cen- 
sus of your school, helps pastor and teachers, 
discovers members or adherents of churches 
other than your own. 

“IT may say that the teachers of the classes 
below 11 years of age did not reassemble with 
the older boys and girls. Some of them un- 
doubtedly knew what it all meant but we felt 
it wiser to limit the number present. 

“Tf this as a suggestion is helpful to any one 
I shall be delighted. I ran the cards off on the 
mimeograph.” 


Mothers’ Memorial 


First Baptist Church, Shreveport, La., Rev. 
M. E. Dodd, Pastor, established a Memorial 
Fund for mothers of the Church who have been 
called to the higher life. Every member whose 
mother has been called has been approached to 
contribute to the fund. A Memorial Fund Reg- 
ister is maintained, in which all contributors’ 
names are formally registered, and the accounts 
of interest and expenditures are kept by the 
Treasurer of the Fund. Notices of contributions 
are sent to the pastor, and the contributions 
are received at a formal service in the church, 
when the names are registered. The Fund in 
First Baptist Church is made available to needy 
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_ boys and girls who desire to attend college, but 
_ the fund may be used for any worthy purpose 
_ decided upon by the church membership. 


This idea might be adapted and a definite 
memorial secured for the church to be dedicated 


on Mother’s Day in May. 


March is Men’s Month 

The Baptist Brotherhood of First Baptist 
Church, Shreveport, Louisiana, will sponsor 
the “Men-March-to-Church-in-the-month-of- 
March” movement. Attention will be centered 
upon “Missions in the Bible” in an effort to 
apply the principle to 1935. The men will visit 
every shut-in, and all hospitals and sanitariums. 
They will conduct a service at the local prison 
each Sunday afternoon during March. The ra- 
dio is being enlisted in an effort to interest the 
support of non-church members. 


Improvements Accomplished by One 

Church in One Year 

All contributions of a given amount registered 
> oneal 610 out of a membership of 740. 


Floor in Sunday School Auditorium covered 
with composition flooring. 

New Electric Sign in front of Church. 

New typewriter for pastor’s office. 

Trees removed from parking space, 
cindered. 

Door check for front door. 

New Hymn Boards. 

Art glass windows repaired. 


space 


This record was accomplished through the 
Belmont Plan, as reported by Charles Haddon 
Nabers in the January issue. 


What to Read 

Pastors should keep themselves informed on 
reading matter, not only as a basis for their 
Own addresses and sermons, but as a basis for 
recommending reading matter to members. 
There are lists of new and worthwhile books 
to be secured from your local library, and from 
the National Publisher’s Association. Also, the 
book reviews in this magazine, as well as those 
of other worthwhile journals, will help you to 
choose titles and content wisely. There is as 
much harm being done through reading unde- 
sirable books and magazines as there is by the 
salacious Motion Picture. Acquaint yourself with 
the reading habits of your members, and then 
set about elevating those habits to the point of 
actual character building reading. 


Books on Rural Life 

Many pastors in rural sections of the country 
are unfamiliar with the psychology of members 
born and reared in the rural sections. About 
the oniy way such lack may be remedied is 
through study and active association with mem- 
bers of the groups being served. Benson Y. Lan- 
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dis, Associate Secretary of the Department of 
Research and Education, Federal Council of 
Church, has compiled a list of available books 
on rural subjects, entitled, “A Guide to the Lit- 
erature of Rural Life.’ The purpose of the 
Guide is obvious, and it lists some 400 titles, 
under 66 subheads. Copies are available at 
10c each. Send to 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 


Mortgage Reduction Plan 

The pastor of the church promoting this 
plan had a large wood thermometer made, on 
which he scored the contributions to be re- 
ceived, minimum $1.00. He, with the help of the 
young people made as many paper banners as 
there were dollars in the mortgage to be covered. 
Each time a contribution was received, a ban- 
ner was put up, somewhere in the community 
room, bearing the word “Victory” and the in- 
scription of the contributor’s name. If there 
was $10.00 in the donation, there were ten ban- 
ners put up. If a hundred, there were a hun- 
dred banners put up. The mere appearance of 
the banners had a stimulating effect. The hand 
of the thermometer was regulated to correspond 
to the fund collected. Needless to say, the debt 
was wiped out. Why not try it from now until 
Easter? 


How to Handle Parents 

J. Lowrey Fendrich, Wilshire Presbyterian 
church, Los Angeles, preached a Sunday eve- 
ning sermon on the above topic. His announce- 
ment of the topic stressed the need for the 
attendance of all young people, and of all 
parents, so that each might gain the benefit of 
the address on this important subject. 


High Cost Mourning 

Where the Bible is not known there are 
strange practices. In Buenos Aires, Undertaker 
Carlos Volpi lost a suit for a $4,700 funeral bill. 
Some of the items were: 
Seventeen women to faint at the bier, 


ate Sloe cachimemec cece tac ae ce oer raters $255 
Forty-one women to weep for one hour, 

ateSlO Peach germs eo.tc lars cote, cit seeders cnctersneenets 410 
NMOuUrHIN om nanadkerchicismeseemecerrt trie 90 
Priest/Si sreSpONSES ar =< aeecis oie senerecerere levers 150 


How much our promise means that we are 
not to sorrow as others who have no hope. 


Washington and Lincoln Supper 

A church in an Ohio town needs new dinner- 
ware for the church social rooms. The women’s 
group is planning a Washington-Lincoln Supper 
for Valentine Day in February. The guests will 
come dressed in period costumes, some Lincoln, 
some Washington era, and the decorations will 
be a profusion of hearts and cupids. The menu 
will be of Colonial flavor. The church has a 
membership of 360. and there will be 200 
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tickets, the price to depend upon the number 
on the ticket. Ticket “17” will be seventeen 
cents, ticket “161” will be a dollar and sixty- 
one cents. The proceeds will be used to purchase 
new dishes. There should be fun at this party, 
as well as gain. 


Golden Anniversary Celebration 

A significant event in the history of First 
Methodist Church, Los Angeles, was observed 
by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society at 
the time of its 50th Anniversary. 327 members 
and friends gathered around flower-bedecked 
tables for luncheon. The color scheme for dec- 
oration and menu was in keeping with the 
event. 

The theme of the occasion was “Rolling Back 
the Curtains of History.” Charter members 
made vivid some of the mile stones of the or- 
ganization, and members were pointed toward 
the glad day in the coming years when some of 
their hopes might fully materialize. “Sunset 
Shares” were sold to those who desired to aid 
in the pension fund for aged missionaries, and 
“Sunrise Shares” were sold to those who desired 
to make possible the service of young mission- 
aries at present. 

An artistic scroll of parchment on which to 
inscribe the names of memorial members was 
presented to the group as a gift of one of the 
members, who announced that after much re- 
search the name of one of the founders was 
not found among the 59 others discovered on 
the records. Completion of the parchment scroll 
will be delayed until the gifts of friends for 
the memorial make its completion possible. All 
members were presented with favors as me- 
mentos of the occasion. 


For Those Who Come Seeking 


The pastor of a southern church prints these 
invitations on his weekly bulletin: 
If you are without a 
Church Home 
Come! We can help you. 


If you are looking for 
Church Work 
Come! You can help ws. 


The Uninviting Prayer Meeting 


Sometime ago I crossed the Atlantic Ocean in 
one of the fine liners owned by the Cunard 
Company. I travelled second class and I was 
perfectly delighted with the accommodation pro- 
vided. During the crossing my children had dis- 
covered that there was a store down in the low- 
er parts of the ship where candies and other 
good things could be purchased. One afternoon 
we leisurely made our way down in search of 
the place which is dear to the heart of every 
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child. We reached the place of our quest, but on 
returning missed the way and found ourselves 
down near to the engine room. We stood gazing 
down below at those massive engines but soon 
had to move on as the atmosphere was any- 
thing but inviting. Then again there was an 
awful noise and at times could hardly hear our- 
selves speak. “Let us get away up on deck” cried 
one of the children, “away from this awful heat” 
and so we hurried along to find our deck chairs 
and enjoy the salt sea breezes. I noticed, how- 
ever, that down below decks there was nothing 
beautiful or inviting. Above our heads were great 
steam pipes covered in their white asbestos 
jackets, and now and again we could hear the 
unpleasant sound of escaping steam. Later in 
the week another visit below was suggested, but 
I did not want to go because of the experience 
of the ordeal of a few days before. It may be 
that I forgot that the place of steam, of noise 
and grinding wheels was the most vital place 
of this beautiful floating palace. What would 
be the finely appointed state rooms, gorgeous 
lounges, and exquisite dining rooms to me with- 
out that power house underneath. 

Since my visit below decks on that ocean liner 
I have had a strange reverence both for the 
firemen and engineers who go “down to the sea 
in ships,” and with the passing of the days I. 
have an intenser love and regard for the per- 
sonnel of the prayer meeting. Somehow I can 
never conduct a prayer meeting but what I seem 
to hear the voice of the Captain of our church 
saying to his faithful firemen and engineers, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” 

The church prayer meeting has fallen upon 
evil days. It is frequently held in the most un- 
beautiful room of the whole church plant—one 
of those rooms which was neglected both by the 
architect and decorator—and yet the faithful 
few face it out because they believe that the 
place of prayer is vitally essential if the church 
by the roadside is to present a ministry of pow- 
er to the life of the community. 

Yes, the uninviting prayer meeting is still the 
place of power. It is the “Niagara” of the 
Church and is surely the place where the hu- 
man dynamoes can be set in motion for the 
reclamation of human personality and the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. We have 
wonderful churches these days. The chuch par- 
lors can equal the living rooms in many of our 
homes; the auditoriums are becoming real places 
of restfulness and worship, but the upper room 
—the place of prayer and supplication—is as 
silent as a tomb. The liners that cross the ocean 
would simply become helpless drifting and use- 
less palaces but for the constant activity within 
the uninviting and uninspiring boiler and engine 
rooms. -Let us provide a place in our Church 
program for the “Upper room of prayer and 
power.” 

—Rev. Fergus Lea, Greenville Junction, Me. 


e 
“Great Truths From Odd Texts” 
“The Bells of the Horses.” Zech. 14:20. 
“The Image in the Bed.” I Sam. 19:13. 


“The Man with Measuring Line.” Zech. 2:1-2, 
The Woman and the Dragon.” Rev. 12:15-16. 
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WORKABLE CHURCH PLANS 


By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


‘The following questions have been put to Dr, 

Reisner in his Conference Hours. If any of 

‘these questions represent problems to you, 

‘copy them on a postal card and mail to Dr. 

Christian F. Reisner, % The Expositor and 

Homiletic Review. Answers will be printed in 

@ coming issue in this section. Dr. Reisner 

desires to make this page of practical use as re- 

lated to actual problems of active pastors.— 

eM. R. 

1. Can a pastor of 700 members -afford to do 
without one or more paid assistants? 

2. How much of a pastor’s time and strength 
should be given to advancing the financial 
and social life of a church? 

3. What is the limit of Christian aggressive- 
ness in view of courtesy between churches? 

4. How can a pastor teach his people to be 

loyal without making them narrowly sec- 

tarian? 

Is it ever right to abandon the Sunday 

evening service? 

How can we secure congregational singing? 

Describe a worthwhile weekly Church 

paper? 

Describe a desirable usher. 

What is included in a pastoral call? 

To what extent are revival meetings, evan- 

gelistic services, missions, etc., an assist- 

ance or benefit or detriment to steady pas- 
toral work? 

11. Should the pastor teach a Sunday School 
class? 

12. How may the busy layman be induced to 
take up and discharge his proper share of 
church work? 

13. How can we be sure to have enough funds 
for all legitimate church claims? 

14. What is the best method of raising a church 
debt? 

15. What should I advertise? 


Dr. Reisner says: “I have just read the list 
of questions printed in the January issue, and 
my mind jumped to one I used at intervals both 
in the midweek service and in conventions. I 
will shortly use them on Sunday nights as a 
try-out. Some of them may be omitted, if a pas- 
tor should not find them all adaptable.” 
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Questions Concerning Religion 


Is the world growing worse? 

Can we prove the divinity of Christ? 
Could Christ sin while on earth? 

Will Jesus return again? 

Was Jesus a Socialist? 

Was the atonement necessary? 

Was Jesus a real man? 

How can there be three persons in one in 
the Trinity? 

Is it necessary for a Christian to believe in 
the Trinity? 
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10. Why did God choose Israel? 

11. How do I know God loves me? 

12. Can we prove the existence of God? 

13. Is there a personal God? 

14. Is God all powerful? 

15. How does the Holy Spirit help? 

16. How shall I use the Bible? 

17. Is the Bible inspired more than any other 
Book? 

18. Should we keep the Ten Commandments? 

19. How shall I consider the story of the Gar- 
den of Eden? 

20. Was the “flood” a literal inundation? 

21. Who wrote the Bible? 

22. How do we know the Bible is dependable? 

23. How do some people injure their nerves by 
doing church work? 

24. Is the church endangered? 

25. What difference is there between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant churches? 

26. Why do so few people go to church? 

27. Is it possible to do religious work for self 
glory rather than for the glory of God? 

28. Is it not possible to do too much church 
work, and thus neglect necessary social 
duties? 

29. Is the church needed in modern society? 

30. What place has heredity and environment 
in making character? 

31; Can God compel people to do right? 

32. Will all people eventually be saved? 

33. Why are we baptized? 

34. Why do we use the Communion Service? 

35. Is divorce permitted by the Methodist 
Church? 

36. How should I treat the beggar appealing 
to me? 

37. How can we help the homeless stranger out 
of work and sin enslaved? 

38. Should I try to persuade Jewish persons to 
accept the Christian faith when it will 
create discord in their homes? 

39. Is there a life after death? 

40. Will I know my loved ones after death? 

41. What is conditional immortality? 


Prayer 

We thank Thee, O God of Love, for happy sur- 
roundings, hopeful outlooks, abiding courage, 
and faith in Thee. Clear our sky, quicken our 
endeavors, preserve our patience through the 
shine and shadows of the hours. Freshen our 
love for folks and our interest in recurring 
tasks. Sustain the spontaneity of eager en- 
deavor. Save us from scowls, sarcasm, scoffing 
and servility. So guide that food for our finest 
selves may be gathered from any surroundings 
in which Thou dost place us. Dignify our daily 
work as we accept its duties as service with 
Thee. Buoy us with an enthusiasm that is 
contagious. Brighten our faces with radiant 
cheerfulness. Ballast our spirits with endur- 
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ing charitableness Blend our efforts into broth- 
erly cooperation. So sustain our souls that 
worry ceases, that whining concludes, wasting 
checks and all wickedness collapses. Settle us 
to seek sane social recreations, sweetening fun 
and frolic, friendly seasons of fellowships and 
gladdening practices that contribute to a joyous 
heart. Shame somberness and sour speech. 
Teach us to cultivate gracious appreciation and 
erateful attitudes. Stop envy and check carping 
criticism. Teach us through others admirable 


traits. Control our tempers with a composure 
that meets each moment with calmness. Keep 
us human in feelings, natural in action, loving 
in association, diligent in righteousness and al- 
together like Thyself in exhibiting the winsome- 
ness and power of the Godlike life. So make 
this day with all its experiences a broad and 
sure foundation for better tomorrows. In His 
presence and in His name who taught us to 
pray.—Christian F. Reisner. 


WHAT READERS SAY 


Dear Expositor: Enclosed find Money Order 
amounting to three dollars and twenty-five 
cents ($3.25) for which please renew my sub- 
scription to THE EXPOSITOR for another 
year and send me The Minister’s Annual, Vol. 
1, for the year 1935. 


‘It has been my privilege to subscribe to THE 
EXPOSITOR all during my Gospel ministry, 
and I want you to know that I have thoroughly 
enjoyed every issue published during that pe- 
riod of time. I know of no other Ministerial 
Journal that I welcome more than THE EX- 
POSITOR. I greatly appreciate the fact that 
the fundamental truths of the Word of God 
are courageously stated in its pages. It gives 
the busy pastor a well-rounded and a well- 
balanced program in a nut-shell, and is bound 
to start the enthusiastic worker in the right 
direction and keep him ever plodding along 
that interesting way. I want to congratulate its 
editors and publishers on so splendid a religious 
journal. 


Most cordially yours, Edwar V. Winder, Utica, 
N.Y. (Baptist). 


“I have been on your subscription list ever 
since I began my ministry in 1905 and my father 
was a subscriber before me. I also have the 
Minister’s Annual since you began sending them 
out. I want the 1935 edition and my subscription 
extended one year from expiration of present 
term.”’—Rev. W. T. Boyd, Flasher, No. Dakota. 
(Congregational Church) . 


“The Expositor is a welcome and necessary 
monthly caller at my desk. My file is complete 
since my days in the Seminary.”’—Rev. David 
E. Mazwell, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Lutheran). 


“I have all copies of The Expositor since Oc- 
tober, 1904, and they are the most used volumes 
in my library. My copies are- home bound and 
very usable that way.’—Rev. Edgar R. Cooper, 
Glenside, Pa. (Lutheran). 
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DRAMA, and PAGEANTRY 


DRAMA RETURNS TO THE CHURCH 


By GRANT MASON 


Strange as it may seem, the drama was born 
in the Church, though later it became a prodi- 
gal to religion—ignored and despised by the 
Church. But that ignoring and despising ought 
not to continue. There is too much good to be 
found in and utilized from the drama for the 
~Church to despise it so heartily. Because the 
story of the drama child’s life in its infancy, its 
childhood and its adolescence reveals a creature 
of worth and beauty, let us look at it again 
from the beginning and find its goodness. 

In the 10th Century A. D. there was a great 
amount of Latin liturgy used in the average 
church service. Among other things was an 
oral chant by the procession of singers as they 
entered the church. And this oral chant was 
the first theatrical production of the dramatic 
and literary world. 

This processional chant was developed in the 
church liturgy and enlarged in size and scope 
for several years until it became a responsive 
service containing questions and answers be- 
tween the singers. These dialogue liturgies were 
used especially in connection with the Easter, 
Christmas and Epiphany seasons. And some- 
times whole narratives of a dramatic sort were 
worked out and enacted. For example, “Quem 
Quiritus” was an Easter production of the in- 
cident at the tomb when the loved ones re- 
turned to the empty tomb and the angel asked, 
“whom seek ye?” The scenes of this liturgical 
dialogue were seven in number, as follows: (1) 
The Angel at the tomb, (2) The death of the 
soldiers, (3) The Marys at the tomb, (4) The 
spice merchant enters and Mary buys spices 
to embalm Jesus, (5) “Quem Quiritus” or 
“whom seek ye?”, (6) The announcement of 
the resurrection, (7) The appearance of Christ. 

The choir sang this responsive service in the 
church aisles and the chancel. There was no 
costuming and only symbolic devices were used 
to indicate the physical idea, as for instance, a 
crucifix wrapped in a cloth to represent the en- 
tombment. 

As the liturgies developed through the years 
they came to be played in cycles depicting inci- 
dents from the Creation to the Judgment, the 
Christmas liturgy corresponding to the creative 
work and the Easter to the Judgment. 

By the time of the twelfth century, however, 
so much interest was taken that the movement 
outgrew the church building and the scenes 
were moved to the outdoor church yard. Here, 
ultimately, the productions were enacted not 
by the church choir but by the town guilds, the 
players being members of the local trade 
guilds, and thus the Church began to lose its 
hold on the infant drama. 

The next two hundred years saw such great 
expansion that the movement went completely 
out of the control of the Church. The manage- 
ment went to the municipal councils or guilds. 
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Vernacular was substituted for the Latin, inas- 
much as guildsmen frequently could not speak 
Latin. More realism entered into the portrayals 
due to the fact that the guilds were not so 
spiritually inclined as the church choirs. The 
guilds emphasizing concreteness of thought. 
Biblical scenes were even excluded and a 
greater effort was made to develop distinct 
types. 

Thus, in four hundred years from its origin 
the dramatic movement had taken on an en- 
tirely different complexion from the first inten- 
tion. Nevertheless, the religious motif was not 
yet entirely lacking, as is seen by the type of 
play presented during the next three centu- 
ries, the 14th, 15th, and 16th, in the Mystery, 
Miracle and Morality Play. 

Religious subjects were still the principal 
motifs of the so-called Mystery plays which were 
current at this time and were biblical pageants 
of an elaborate sort. But they were footloose 
from church control. They were played on mov- 
able stages, these stages being large truck-like 
conveyances with two levels that were wheeled 
about the city to the location desired. No effort 
was made to locate the stage even in sight of 
church property. 

Great rivalry sprang up between the Mys- 
tery Play Guilds which caused added worldli- 
ness by stimulating excessive costuming and 
the introduction of comedy in an effort to outdo 
competing guilds. This took away the church’s 
simplicity and soberness. Minor characters were 
made the center of interest to catch attention. 
One guild even made Noah’s wife the central 
attraction, introducing the work with a dispute 
between Mr. and Mrs. Noah as they were enter- 
ing the Ark. 

The Mystery Plays were gradually succeeded 
by two other types yet more foreign to the 
church, the Miracle and the Morality. 

The Miracle play described scriptural scenes 
or scenes in the lives of church saints but often 
slipped over into playing popular tradition such 
as the story of Robin Hood. The Morality play 
abandoned biblical production and treated eth- 
ical subjects altogether. In the Morality plays, 
vices and virtues, such as Courage, Strength, 
Beauty, Wealth, Good Deeds, Knowledge, The 
Five Senses were characterized. The theme of 
the play was usually the combat between good 
and evil nature and described the story of. life 
to death. These plays were acted by profes- 
sionals, and by this fact not only the church 
but also community control was sacrificed to a 
certain extent. 

With the 16 century and the coming of the 
Interlude a different spirit crept in. Playwrights 
aimed to amuse rather than edify. The plays 
were short and witty and of lighter themes. The 
drama was taken indoors again but not to the 
church—it went to the courtyards and theatres. 
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Scenic effects became more elaborate, the mul- 
tiple stage now being used whereby different 
corners of the stage could be employed to de- 
pict different scenes. 

From this point it was but a short distance 
to the regular drama. During the last half of 
the 16th century comedy and tragedy entered in 
and were clearly distinguished. Act and scene 
divisions were given great emphasis. Dramatic 
companies were formed, many of them under 
the patronage of wealthy noblemen and per- 
- forming at court and in public playhouses. 
Public playhouses were constructed for the first 
time. Professional performances had been given 
in the Inn yards up to 1576, but now public 
theatres were built beyond the city’s jurisdic- 
tion. “The Theatre” was built in Finsbury Field 
by James Barbage in 1576; “The Curtain” soon 
after, in the same region; “The Rose” in 1592, 
“The Swan” in 1596, “The Globe” in 1599 all 
on the Bankside. 

Under the tutelage of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries and successors the drama and 
theatre moved on through successive triumphs 
and failures but always through changes and 
away from the church to the 20th century until 
it came to be what we know it today. It was the 
evolution of the drama by which the prodigal 
wandered far from home. 

But hark! We hear of late that the drama is 
again returning home—that it is coming back 
to the Church. Can this be so? It is well if it 
is! For it has a contribution to make to the 
Church and the Church can contribute to it. 

The greatest reason why the drama should be 
church-centered is because the dramatic im- 
pulse is a religious impulse. Emotion and its 
expression in human experience are the foun- 
dation of religion. Mankind relates himself to 
God in love and anger, suspicion, elation, fear, 
admiration, yearning or some other psychologic- 
al quality. These are the psychological reactions 
of man to life situations. The drama expresses 
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the reactions in visible forms. And out of the 
visual perception of them we learn to develop or 
check desirable and undesirable reactions. 

Notice how full the Bible is of dramatic sit- 
uations, Absolom, David; the Widow of Zarep- 
hath; Demetrius, the Silversmith; Ahab and 
Jezebel; Esau; Onesimus; lives crammed full of 
emotional reaction. When such a list begins to 
form itself one wonders why more ministers are 
not writing little sketches to dramatize Bible 
teaching about wealth, slavery, inheritance, and 
all those other life concerns recorded in the 
Bible. It is well, indeed, that the prodigal 
drama is-coming back to do the work that has 
been so long a time left undone. 

And as it comes back to take up its task we 
should let it move freely in the church as it 
did in its infancy The use of the multiple stage 
is not a bad idea. With the chancel at the 
center for the local scenes, the wings on either 
side can be used most admirably for subordi- 
nate situations. The idea of simplicity of cos- 
tume can well return to vogue. This will give 
the amateur time to absorb and give out the 
thought rather than the mechanics of the pro- 
duction. The morality feature may very well 
be revived. The prodigal can shuffle off its coat 
of sex—sensual and hilarious glamor—and set- 
tle down to portray the more sober and yet 
thrilling characteristics of life. These are the 
things people want—because they need them— 
because it thrills them with the challenge that 
it is possible in the 20th century to live Bible 
truth. 

One thousand years after Christianity was born 
it conceived this child The Drama. It has taken 
a second thousand years to appreciate the stat- 
ure and worth of the child. But now that the 
vision is coming let us go back to its origin and 
pick up the threads of good where they broke 
and were forgotten and let us tie them to our 
present opportunities. Let us have great re- 
joicing at the return of the prodigal. 


8 
DRAMATIZED HYMNS 


By BEULAH GREENE SQUIRES 


I. I CAN HEAR MY SAVIOUR CALLING 


Characters: One young Woman—dressed in 
loose flowing robe. An Angel. 


Scene: A softly lit stage with a white garden 
gate half way down center. Behind which may 
be seen the cross which the Angel gives the 
young woman. 


Hymn 
(1) I can hear my Savior calling, 
I can hear my Savior calling, 
I can hear my Savior calling, : 
“Take thy cross and follow, follow Me.” 


(2) Tll go with Him through the garden, 
I'll go with Him through the garden, 


Tl go with Him through the garden, 
Til go with Him all the way. 


(3) I'll go with Him through the judgment, 
Tul go with him through the judgment, 
Pll go with him through the judgment, 
Tl go with Him all the way. 


(5) He will give me grace and glory, 
He will give me grace and glory, 
He will give me grace and glory, 
And go with me, with me all the way. 


Chorus 
Where He leads me I will follow, 
Where He leads me I will follow, 
Where He leads me I will follow, 
Pll go with Him, with Him all the way. 
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Action 


As the prelude to the hymn begins the young 
woman comes onto the stage at the rear and 
stands behind the gate—her movements are 
slow and of measured certainty. 

(1) Head lifted as words are sung and she 
moves near gate, where she is met by the Angel 
who hands her the cross. 

(2) Comes slowly through the gate with 
head bowed looking at the cross. As she nears 
the center of the stage she sinks to her knees 
as if bowed by grief—hold this pose until end of 
stanza and through interlude. 

(3) Rise as if having gained strength through 
prayer and ready to go on with whatever comes 
—as verse is being sung she raises the cross 
slowly in one hand and raises the other toward 
heaven as if taking a vow. 

(4) Great joy is expressed in the face and 
whole attitude and the cross suddenly becomes 
illuminated. 

(5) As chorus is sung the young woman 
turns and goes slowly off the stage as though 
led by some invisible force. 


II. NEARER MY GOD TO THEE 


Characters: Two Girls dressed in pastel color- 
ed robes. Two Angels dressed in white. 

Scene: A bare stage with large cross in center. 
On either side of the cross and slightly toward 
the front are large stones. 


Hymn 
Nearer my God to Thee 
Nearer to Thee, 
(1) E’n tho’ it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer my God to Thee. 


(2) Tho’ like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone: 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God to Thee. 


(3) There let the way appear, 
Steps unto Heaven: 

All that Thou sendest me, 
In mercy given: 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God to Thee. 

Then with my waking tho’ts, 
Bright with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I'll raise: 

So by my woes shall be, 

Nearer, my God to Thee, 


(5) Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 
(6) Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
Dpward I fly, 
(7) Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God to Thee. 
Chorus 


(8) Nearer, my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, Amen. 
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Action 

(1) Hand lifted toward cross. 

(2) Turn away, head down, drop slowly to 
knees, and then recline against stone. 

(3) Open eyes turning as Angels appear in 
background, they come forward and tenderly 
assist reclining figures to rise. Lead them to- 
ward cross. 

(4) Great joy is expressed—Lifting arms to- 
ward heaven, the cross begins to grow brighter 
until it glows brilliantly. 

(5) Arms lifted, body poised as if for flight. 

(6) Utter abandonment in sheer joy. 

(7) Arms fall to sides, turn to cross and kneel, 
in adoration. 

(8) During chorus Angels place halos on 
kneeling figures, light dim out as “Amen” is 
sung. 


II. NOW THE DAY IS OVER 


Characters: Mother. Little Girl. 

Two Angels. More if stage is large. 

Scene: A Child’s room, couch bed in center, 
low chair for mother. Soft subdued light. 


Hymn 
(1) Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh. 
Shadows of the evening, 
Steal across the sky. 


(2) Jesus gives the weary, 
Calm and sweet repose. 
With Thy tenderest blessing 
May our eyelids close. 


(3) Grant to little children, 
Visions bright of Thee. 
Guard the sailors tossing, 
On the deep blue sea. 


(4) Thro’ the long night watches, 
May Thy Angels spread, 
Their white wings above me, 
Watching ‘round my bed. 


(5) When the morning wakens, 
Then may I arise, 
Pure and fresh and stainless, 
In Thy holy eyes. ¢ 


Action 


(1) A mother brings in her little daughter 
dressed for bed. The child kneels at her mother’s 
knees before being tucked in bed. 

(2) The mother kisses her and goes softly 
from the room after turning the light low. 

(3) Suspended by invisible threads the child’s 
toys play before her sleeping eyes. A beautiful 
effect may be secured by attaching a doll, a 
book and many colored balloons, which have 
been inflated, to black thread and let them 
gently play above the child’s bed by having 
them drop from the ceiling. This may be done 
by having the threads run across a pole which 
is high enough to be invisible and pulling them 
from the sides. 

(4) The Angels appear and gently move 
around the bed. 
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(5) The light grows brighter, the Angels dis- 
appear, the child sits up in bed rubbing her eyes 
as if just awakening. Curtain. 


WASHINGTON-LINCOLN PROGRAM 

Have on the platform a large print of Wash- 
ington and one of Lincoln to add atmosphere 
and identification. Have several outline maps 
of the United States about 4 by 5 feet, to be 
used as posters the same as the prints. Make a 
box or container, about four feet long and sev- 
eral feet deep, and place somewhere in plain 
view on the platform. On the side toward the 
audience, fasten or mount a clear outline map 
of the United States with the names of states 
written in the outline of each state. In the box 
place slips of paper on which are written some 
of the accomplishments, opinions, and historic 
facts relating to both of these great and famous 
men. Have as many relating to the accomplish- 
ments as they bear on the progress of America 
as you have time to relate. On the stage or plat- 
form should be one character to take the part 
of Washington, and one for Lincoln. Attendants 
may be assigned to each if you desire. 

The audience should be asked to enter into 
the spirit of the plan by dressing in Colonial 
costume. You might make the program to con- 
form with the customs of the times. The pro- 
gram should begin with patriotic selections, both 
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instrumental and group singing. The more 
simple and well known the selections, the better. 

The preacher should select a text suitable to 
his address on the meaning of Christian Citizen- 
ship, and at a given signal in the program the 
treasure box containing the many references to 
the accomplishments of both Washington and 
Lincoln for the welfare of this great country 
of ours will be opened by special messengers. 
These messengers should be dressed in colonial 
costume, and one should stand on either side 
of the treasure box, while the preacher an- 
nounces that “we shall now review some of the 
great things these famous and historic Ameri- 
cans did for the welfare of our country for all 
of us to enjoy.” 

While the organ plays softly, the attendants 
take the records out of the box one after another 
and read them to the audience. Applauding 
should be permitted. The tedium of the reading 
may be broken by having the attendants equip- 
ped with small megaphones, and to have a pa- 
triotic song by someone. 

After the review of the treasure box, the 
preacher should summarize the meaning of real 
citizenship, as exemplified by the lives of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Point out that every boy 
and girl has the same opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to their country, to their state, and to their 
community as these two characters had. Close 
with singing of well-known and lively airs. 


BULLETIN BOARD SLOGANS 


There is more safety in friends than in arma- 
ments. 

The take-off is necessary but continued flight 
gets you there. 

Do your duty or be done by it. 

It is what one does that counts. 

Hate doesn’t go farther than the heart of 
the hater. 

Speak of benefits received rather than those 
you bestow. 
Recon standards of life follow high pressure in 
ife. 

ano dark night has yet extinguished a single 
star. 

Today is the tomorrow of your yesterday. 

To find pleasure you must forget it. 

You are what you are alone in the dark. 

Soft words make hard arguments. 
Peay. improving yourself is the world made bet- 

rs 

The way to heaven is heaven. 

No code limits the -wages of sin. 

You cannot be a Christian and be unhappy. 

What you think makes you what you are. 

The Bible needs to be reread more than re- 
written. 

Irreligion costs more than religion. 


ee are either digging a hole or building a 
wall. 


The height of your ideals indicates the size 
of you. 

Depth of conviction means less than type of 
conviction. 

Go to church to get away from yourself. 

We wait for things not worth the delay. 

Effective ammunition means nothing if the 
sights are off. 

Success is easier than failure’s alabi. 

Where will you be tomorrow? Are you sure? 

Would you willingly live in a non-Christian 
land? 

i It is easier to live your creed than argue about 
it. 

All enemies are large ones. 

Ignore pleasure and it will pursue you. 

Neither truth nor error are influenced by age. 

The word once spoken travels faster than man. 

Would you be done with duty? Discharge it. 

The golden life is not part of an iron age. 

One must stoop to make a real standing. 

We are all acquainted with men who forsake 
church, neglect family, quit reading, abandon 
friendship, forget kindness, and trample all holy 
things under their feet in order to attain suc- 
cess. We would say to them “What will it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?”—Exzchange. 

Wishes rarely come to the man who works. 
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JESUS CHRIST, THE SAME YESTERDAY, 
TO-DAY, FOREVER 


By CLARENCE ERWARD MaCARTNEY 


Hebrews 3:8 


At 7:22 on the morning of the 15th of April, 
1865, Abraham Lincoln ceased to breathe. Stan- 
ton, the Secretary of War, who was standing 
by his side, touched Dr. Gurley, the pastor of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
on the arm saying, “Doctor, please lead in pray- 
er.” When the prayer was ended, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Barnes drew a sheet over the face of Lin- 
coln, and Stanton, pulling the blinds down to 
shut out the morning light, said, “Now he be- 
longs to the ages.” 

More than any American, perhaps, Abraham 
Lincoln deserved that eulogy of Stanton. Yet, 
in the highest sense, there is only One who be- 
longs to the ages, in that He is forever in His 
personality, His power, and His influence, and 
that is Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today, 
and forever. 

The Scriptures over and over again affirm the 
changelessness of God. In the grand definition 
of our Shorter Catechism, “God is a Spirit, in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable.” He had no 
beginning; He has no ending, and between the 
two eternities He is ever the same. “Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” 
“With thee there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” It is this same grand note 
which the inspired writer strikes in this passage 
written for the comfort and strengthening of 
troubled and persecuted believers in Jesus, when 
he points them to Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, today, and forever. In a changing, dying 
world, faith flings out the banner of a change- 
less Christ. This is a day when the skies are 
dark and there is no intimation of coming light. 
We hardly know what to think or what to ex- 
pect. We ask the watchman, and his only an- 
swer is, “The morning cometh; also the night.” 
Therefore, we turn for strength and hope to 
the changeless Christ—Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. 


I. CHRIST IS THE SAME IN HIS PERSON 
YESTERDAY, and TODAY, and FOREVER. 
High up on the cliffs overlooking a noble river 
like the Orontes, or the Rhine, or the Hudson, 
you will see some great out-jutting rock. The 
rock has remained the same from century to 
century; the river beneath it changes in every 
moment of its flow. So the stream of time, ever 
changing, flows past the changeless Christ, the 
Rock of Ages. There is no evasion of this fact 
that Christ is forever God. 
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Every effort to make Him appear natural by 
striking out from the only records we have of 
His life the great supernatural facts only suc- 
ceeds in making Him unnatural. Every effort to 
make Christ historical by denying the facts of 
the Gospels about His personality only succeeds 
in making Him mythical and unhistorical. There 
is only one Christ, the Christ of the Gospels, 
and He is the Christ of the ages, Alpha and 
Omega, the Beginning and the End. Through 
storm and trial, through darkness and cloud, 
the Church has ever clung to that belief that 
this Jesus Christ is the Eternal Son of God. 
Without that conviction the Church will do 
nothing for the world. United to it, the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against the Church. 

Christ is the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever; and yet how infinite is His variety. In 
Him the sameness is neither monotony nor stag- 
nation. He is the same today as He was yester- 
day, and as He will be tomorrow; and yet always 
majestic sweetness sits enthroned upon the Sa- 
viour’s brow. Whk> would want to change the 
smile on a mother’s “ace for her babe? and who 
would want to change the smile of Christ for a 
penitent sinner? He is new every morning and 
fresh every evening. “In the womb of the morn- 
ing Thou hast the day of Thy strength.” The 
world talks much about evolution, development, 
and change; but we worship Him Who never 
changes. 


II. HE IS THE SAME IN HIS TEACHING. 
He does not teach one thing today and another 
thing tomorrow. He does not teach one thing 
in the first century, something else in the tenth, 
and something else in the age which is to come. 
His Word is truth, it never changes. 

There are those who seem to desire to retain 
Christ as a Teacher, and yet as a changing 
Teacher. He taught, they admit, certain things 
in Galilee of old, but these must be separated 
from the body of His true doctrine, for He was 
merely adapting Himself to some of the popular 
and ignorant beliefs of His day. If that were so, 
then Christ no longer teaches with authority. 
But He is a changeless Teacher. What He taught 
by the Sea of Galilee, or by the Pool of Siloam, 
or by the Gate of Jericho, He teaches today. if 
He taught then that there are angels, unclean 
spirits, that adultery is sin, that there is a fu- 
ture judgment, that there is an atonement for 
sin, that there is a heaven to come, then He 
teaches the same thing today. 
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Can we imagine any state of human society 
in which His teaching will not be timely and 
appropriate? The great preacher, Channing, 
once said of Christ, “He has survived the test 
of that greatest foe of error—time.” One of the 
striking things about the teaching of Jesus is 
not merely the way it discerns between good and 
evil, and light and darkness, and reaches to the 
hidden places of the heart, but the total absence 
from it of any element or statement which has 
been rendered obsolete by the progress of knowl- 
edge in the world. Other teachers come and go, 
their systems rise and fall, but forever Christ is 
the Teacher come from God. His teaching lives 
and is forever fresh because He, the Teacher, 
is forever alive. 


III, CHRIST IS THE SAME AS A REDEEM- 
ER TODAY, YESTERDAY, AND FOREVER. 


This fact of Christ, His atoning death, is an 
Eternal Fact. Always He was, and is, and is to 
come our Saviour from sin. 

They tell us today that our Christ is not the 
real Christ, not the Christ of the Gospels; that 
He is an imaginary Christ, invented by St. Paul, 
or by medieval theology; and when I hear this 
I am troubled, for I feel the need of a change- 
less Christ. To whom shall I go? Of whom shall 
I inquire? I will go to one of the archangels, one 
of those who beheld the glory of Christ before 
the Incarnation, yes, even before the Creation. I 
go to him and say to him, “Great Angel, thou 
who with all the cherubim and seraphim dost 
veil thy face before the throne of the Trinity, 
thou who sawest Christ in glory before the foun- 
dation of the world, tell me, archangel, is my 
Christ thy Christ?” And heaven rings with his 
answer, “The same.” To whom else can I go? 
I will go to Abraham and Moses, the father of 
the faithful and the giver of the law. I say to 
them: “Abraham, thou with whom the covenant 
of faith was first made, and whose faith was 
reckoned unto thee for righteousness, and who, 
as Christ said, didst rejoice to see his day, 
tell me, is thy Christ my Christ?” “And thou, 
Moses, through whom the law was given, and 
who didst institute the sacrifices which fore- 
shadowed the death of the Lamb of God on Cal- 
vary, and who, as Christ said, didst write of him, 
tell me, Moses, is thy Christ my Christ?” And 
together with one grand agreement, Abraham 
and Moses answer, “The same!” 

To whom else can I go? I will go to David, the 
shepherd-king. “David, sweet singer of Israel, 
thou who didst call Christ ‘Lord,’ thou who didst 
describe the pathos of His death and passion 
for our sins, the glory of His resurrection, and 
the everlasting splendor of His universal king- 
dom, tell me, David, is thy Christ my Christ?” 
And with the great music of the Psalms, David 
answers, “The same!” To whom else can I go? 
I will go to Isaiah, the evangelical prophet. 
“Isaiah, thou who didst foretell and describe 
the sufferings of Christ, how that the Lord laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all, how. He was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for 
our iniquities, how He poured out His soul unto 
death and was numbered with the transgressors 


and yet arose to be satisfied with the travail of 
His soul and to divide the spoil with the great, 
tell me, Isaiah, is thy Christ my Christ?” And, 
Isaiah, with his magnificent eloquence, answers, 
“The same!” 

To whom else can I go? I will go to His great 
Forerunner, John the Baptist. I will go to An- 
drew and Peter and James. I will go to him who 
leaned on His breast at the Supper. I will go 
to Paul. With all the great music of the Acts 
and the Epistles, they all answer, “The same!” 

We have been speaking thus far of the 
changelessness of Christ in relationship to the 
ages. But in a more personal way He is the 
same for you and me. He is the Christ for Yes- 
terday, the Christ for Today, and the Christ 
for Tomorrow. He is the Christ for my Yester- 
day. What of our yesterdays? With much that 
is bright, there will be much that is sad and sin- 
ful. You have no power over that past. All your 
tears cannot suffice to wash out a single word 
that has been written. If you and I were the only 
arbiters of our past, then woe to us! But Christ 
is the Christ for my yesterday. I turn my past 
over to Him. He forgives my transgressions and 
remembers them no more. 

He is our Christ for Today. If I needed Him yes- 
terday, and for yesterday, I know that I need 
Him for today. I have my temptations, my weak- 
nesses, my besetting sins, my doubts and fears, 
my burdens, and my cross. But I have a Christ 
for Today! He is still able to help and save and 
deliver all those who come unto Him. 

Then what of tomorrow? Sometimes we de- 
tach ourselves in meditation from today with 
all its problems, and yesterday with its regrets - 
and think of tomorrow. What of tomorrow? We 
have the promise of Christ for tomorrow. He 
helped us yesterday; He helps us today; and 
He will not fail us tomorrow. 

If Christ, then, is the changeless one, let us 
build on Him, rather than on a changing world, 
for it was He Himself Who said that when we 
build on Him we have a Rock-founded house 
which will stand against all the floods and 
storms of time. Changeless in His person, in His 
teaching, and in His redeeming power, Christ is — 
changeless in the offer of His mercy and grace. _ 
Still He offers to men that mercy and that 
grace. Have you put your trust in Him? And if 
not, is it because you think that you will never 
change, that life will run on forever just as it 
is; that sorrow and sickness and death at the 
end will never come to interrupt the even tenor 
of your present way? Or, is it because your own 
cup of joy and satisfaction and peace is full to 
overflowing now? Certainly, none could say that. 
Therefore, I point you to the Eternal Christ, 
the Same Yesterday, Today, and Forever. He is 
the Christ for your yesterday, and your today 
and your tomorrow. He will never fail you and 
He will never forsake you. 

“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for 

repose, 
I will not, I will not, desert to His foes. 
That soul though all hell shall endeavor to 
shake, 
I'll never, no never, no never, forsake.” 
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DO WE REALLY WORSHIP? 


By GORDON W. MATTICE 
Scripture: Isa. 6:1-8, John 4:19-24. 


Dr. Richard Cabot in his splendid book. “What 
Men Live By,” reminds us that it is a favorite 
trick of those who pretend to read the palm 
or handwriting, or tea leaves, to say, with spe- 
cial emphasis and secrecy to each customer, “I 
can see that the deepest and best of you has 
never yet found expression. Half consciously 
you are repressing a flood of power which push- 
es over for freedom. To set it free will be the 
deepest joy of your life,” 

Whatever we may think of such methods of 
reaching the conclusion, we must stand agreed 
that this is true of most of us. The deepest and 
best in us is yet to find some means of ex- 
pression. Religion, recognizing this, has used a 
variety of methods to bring this latent good- 
ness to some practical method of development. 
Worship is the one universal means. 

One of the pressing needs of church people 
just now is to recognize that worship, when 
properly understood, most effectively attains this 
goal. 

Granted that within us are feelings to be ex- 
pressed, we must needs find a technique of so 
dcing. This brings us to the need of worship in 
some form. The reasons for worship are ap- 
parent. What should worship do for me? 

1. Make God real—do for us what it did for 
Isaiah as he describes his experience in the 
sixth chapter of his prophecy. 

2. Give us spiritual refreshment, recharge the 
batteries of the soul. Participating in a 
church service should be as exhilarating as 
a dip in a mountain lake. It should renew 
our spirit as sleep renews the body. Our 
soul as well as our bodies get drained of 
available energy. We get “stale, flat, unprof- 
itable,” “sicklied o’er with pale cast.” We 
magnify trifles and ignore the whole. We 
need some cure for our absorption in the 
fragments. We need to stand aside and get 
a fresh look at ourselves, others, and the uni- 
verse about us. 

3. It should raise and renew our standards of 
living and give us greater confidence. 

4, It should provide an outlet for reverence, for 
awe, praise and thanksgiving. 

5. It should give us a fresh vision of some prac- 
tical task in which we should engage. 

How may we define worship? It is too pro- 
found and complex to be embraced in a phrase, 
yet a simple formulation of what we under- 
stand it to be may have value. Of all the defini- 
tions I know, this satisfies me most: “Worship 
is man’s effort to express through his mind, body 
and by the use of symbois, his deepest thoughts 
of life, his beliefs, his spiritual emotions. It is 
also a process by which a man seeks to make 
conscious contact with what he calls God, the 
primal, spiritual, creative cause of the universe 
and of himself.” é 

Dwight Bradley gives this helpful word pic- 
ture, in which I find deeper insight and reality 
than in all scholastic definitions: 


What Is Worship? 

It is the soul searching for its counterpart. 

It is a thirsty land crying out for rain. 

It is a drop in quest of the ocean. 

It is a man listening through a tornado for the 
still, small Voice. 

It is a sheep lost in the wilderness pleading 
for the rescue of the Good Shepherd. 

It is the same sheep nestling in the arms of 
the rescuer. 

It is the Prodigal returning to his Father. 

It is a poet enthralled by the beauty of a 
sunrise. 

It is Time flowing into Eternity. 

It is a man climbing the altar stairs to God. 

It is a workman pausing for a moment to 
listen to a strain of music. 

It is man expressing his entire personality. 

The primary functions of a church are to 
provide incentives for worship and the atmos- 
phere and means thereof. How has the Church 
attempted to do this? To answer this I propose 
to analyze with you the component parts of a 
church service. The forms may vary, but the 
purposes and intent and basis of organization 
are similar. 

Did it ever occur to you that there is a very 
definite purpose and plan back of every serv- 
ice? It is not just a meeting with a program ar- 
ranged to fill in time. It is not merely a sermon 
with a few hymns, etc., hung around to make 
the instruction agreeable. Each part of the serv- 
ice has its own function—to create the effect 
which worship should produce. 

1. The service proper begins with the Prelude. 
How anything is started is important. The pre- 
lude is not an overture, a curtain raise. It is 
part of the service and should never be con- 
sidered as preceding it. It is, of course, intro- 
ductory, but should be thought of as serious, 
sincere, and it should compel an attitude of 
reverence, devotion and worship. Whispering and 
talking reveal a lack of good taste. Worshipers 
should find their seats quickly, quietly and 
without confusion. 

The Prelude serves to clean corrosion and dust 
from our lives and tune out static and other 
interference; tuning in, as it were, on God, in 
order that one may have clear reception. As 
Henry W. Beecher said, “If it were possible 
to make the door of the Church a screen through 
which would come the fresh, living, immortal 
soul, but none of its drudgeries, cares—how 
blessed would that be!” 

That is exactly what the organ prelude at- 
tempts to do. It should take the congregation 
and wash them clean. It should make to dis- 
appear all secular and worldly thoughts. The 
time during the Prelude should be spent in 
reverent, holy, silent meditation. The world is 
with us too much. How little peace, poise and 
power we have. All because we fail so frequently 
to fulfill the conditions necessary to make life 
rich and radiant. 
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Holy silence and solitude are utterly indis- 
pensable to real living. Periods of quiet alone 
will produce calmness of spirit and serenity of 
outlook. Constantly Jesus would withdraw from 
the multitude to meditate and commune with 
God. In times of great crisis he would stay out 
under the stars with God or rise a great while 
before day to walk and talk with Him. The 
power stored up in these midnight watches and 
early vigils carried him through Gethsemane, 
Calvary and on to the triumph of the Resurrec- 
tion. The Prelude is planned to do something 
like that for us. Despise not the Prelude! 

2. Next comes the Call to Worship, Prayer of 
Confession and Lord’s Prayér, and the Proces- 
sional Hymn. One of the first things that must 
happen in any effective service of worship is 
that individuals shall be emerged into a con- 
gregation and their attention focused upon the 
high business for which they have come. 

The Call to Worship sets the tone. Its pur- 
pose is to state the definite purpose for engag- 
ing in the service. It makes us aware of God. 
A vision of God attained, the glory of God he- 
held, we pass through the same experience as 
Isaiah, that of deep humility. It is such hu- 
mility and contrition that makes true worship 
possible. It prepares the spirit and soul for the 
indwelling spirit. This is the purpose of the 
prayer of Confession. We usually conclude it 
with the Lord’s Prayer. It is the one prayer in 
which all should participate thoughtfully. It is 
not just another item but furnishes an ideal 
expression of our attitude. We are bound to- 
gether to fellowship as we unite in “Our 
Father.” 

The Processional Hymn furnishes an orderly 
and impressive way of bringing in the choir. 
Thus the service continues not abruptly, but 
strongly. The Processional puts movement into 
the service. 

3. Reading of the Scripture. The hearing of 
the word of God is one of the most important 
parts. In it we hear God speaking to us, through 
holy men, as they were moved by His spirit. 
How little we read the Book! How much we 
need its message! “It is a lamp unto our feet 
and a light unto our path.” The portion read is 
usually selected to provide the background for 
the sermon. 

4. Then follows an Anthem or music of some 
sort. The music of the service is chosen care- 
fully and executed reverently. It lends charm 
and dignity. Music is universal. It transcends 
limitations of language and creed. A choir of 
trained voices gives expression to our feelings. 
They are ministers of God. The Director is the 
“Minister of Music.” The choir music helps us 
to say what we desire. “Music is love in search 
of a word.” Music is not merely an ornamental 
accessory of worship. 

Just a word about the hymns. In these, the 
congregation has a definite contribution. Hymns 
were written to help us worship God, to tell 
Him the longings and aspirations of our souls. 
They are selected carefully. They flash the light 
of radiant thoughts into our lives. How we 
should welcome the opportunity of heartily join- 
ing in the congregational singing. 
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5, Then comes the Morning Prayer. A call to 
prayer is used to usher us into the Holy of 
Holies. Quietly we set our lives in order that we 
may approach the throne. This is the most 
solemn part of the service. We are actually about 
to speak to God! This is the Minister’s most 
important function in the entire service. He 
stands between God and the congregation. He 
endeavors to lead them to Him. He voices their 
repentance, petitions, thanksgivings and inter- 
cession. The pastoral prayer has at least these 
four elements: 1. Adoration of divine glory and 
grace; 2. Thanksgiving for all God’s mercy; 3. 
Supplication for needed blessings; 4. Interces- 
sion for others, the Church, the country and 
thé coming of the Kingdom. 

While engaged in prayer, the eyes should be 
closed, and not reading the calendar or gazing 
about, the head reverently bowed and our minds 
set on Him. To do otherwise is to miss the op-- 
portunity of communion with Him, and irrever- 
ence in God’s sight and an abomination to men. 

6. Next, in general outline, comes the offering. 
Too often we think of this as just a piece of 
necessary business that must be transacted. True 
religion is bound up in our act of giving unto 
the Lord. Having had a vision of Him, heard 
His word, recited His goodness, thanked Him 
for His care, expressed our faith in his ability 
to care for us, out of an overflowing heart we 
express our faith by our tithes and offerings. It 
is not the amount but the spirit back of it. No 
gift to God is to be measured by its bulk. We 
say, “The gift without the giver is bare.” In this 
act of worship, we consecrate not only our 
gifts but ourselves. Giving is the practical ex- 
pression of the outcome of worship. 

7. Next the sermon. Dr. Andrew Gillies re- 
minds us that Protestant Churches are in the 
imminent peril of what is aptly called “sermon- 
olatry.” We hear good people in churches talk- 
ing about the “preliminaries.” There is no such 
thing. All parts of the service are contributory. 
The Sermon does occupy a prominent part in 
the service, but if we come only to hear a ser- 
mon then we do not come to worship. Music, 
prayer, holy silence, the reading of the record 
of man’s experience, all combine to lift the 
worshipper to higher levels. The imagination 
has been quickened, the heart subdued, the con- 
science sensitized, the mind prepared. The time 
is ripe for the clear and searching proclamation 
of the Word. The Sermon helps to keep the rest 
of the service from fruitlessness. 

“The preacher takes the philosophies of the 
ages, the Scripture, the personal experiences of 
his own life, and builds them into a message 
of illumination and help.” When a congrega- 
tion has come through a worship service they 
are ready for definite instruction and sugges- 
tion as the application of the experience. The 
great themes of religion and life now come alive 
with beauty and power. Better worship, better 
preaching. 

8. Finally, the sermon over, the people bow for 
Closing Prayer, Consecration and the Benedic- 
tion. A few moments are given for silent thought 
in which one makes high and holy resolves. He 
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reflects on what he has heard, seen and ex- 
perienced. If God has been worshipped in spirit 
and in reality, the soul is reborn in the things 
of the Spirit and made ready for the tasks 
ahead in Christian living and building of the 
Kingdom. One goes again into the world, a bet- 
ter person, it is hoped, inspired to live a life of 
Christian service and helpfulness. Worship is 
not an emotional luxury or an “escape mech- 
anism” from the stress of life. It must be made 
the dynamic of effective and constructive daily 
living. It must have, in radio terms, “hook-up 
with daily living.” Worship, unless it is to issue 
in sterility, must lead out to definite acts. On 
the way down from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, we must be thinking of the perplexed, suf- 
fering, oppressed people in the valley who await 
our coming. 

Thus, I hope we realize that the Order of 
Service is not a series of disconnected and mean- 


ingless acts, but a perfectly natural order and a 
means of passing through the experience Isaiah 
describes. Worship is both a means and an end. 
I confess that as your Minister I have fallen 
short of the ideal in many ways. Henceforth, 
I intend to make our services more worship- 
ful to follow more closely that of which we 
have spoken. 

Shall we have your cooperation? Neglect not 
to recall that we must learn to worship indi- 
vidually and privately, if we are to do it suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily in public. Before we 
can really worship we must have an object. We 
must know and love God, ever seeking to have 
the living Christ in our hearts that the power 
of His ministry and life and death and resur- 
rection may be ours. Let us resolve to come to 
church, not as spectators at a performance, but 
worshippers of the one true and living God. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


By CHARLES F. BANNING 


If there is one note that seems to be perma- 
nent, one undertone that seems to dominate our 
modern life, it is change. Stability seems to have 
become an outgrown idea and change the only 
permanent element. Whirl is king and we are 
bowing down at the shrine of change. 

We should remind ourselves that change in 
itself is neither a vice nor a virtue. We need to 
ask what we are changing from? Why are we 
changing? Have we given the old a fair trial? 
What are we changing to and why and has the 
new a fair assurance of success? Is there a fair 
possibility of improvement or is the last state 
of the patient likely to be worse than the first? 
The world of 1934 is vastly different from the 
world of 1834. The world of 2034 will record a 
vast change from that of 1934. Will the change 
represent progress? Will men be better off? 


I 


Many people consider that all change is good. 
They confuse change and growth. Whatever the 
change is they welcome it and before they set- 
tle down to adjust themselves to a new environ- 
ment they begin to look around for another 
change that might be made. There are those 
who without counting the cost or the danger 
would rush our country into some new form of 
social order, simply to be changing things. There 
are religious leaders today who are advocating 
doing away with all denominational lines, all 
church differences, and are rushing into a huge 
semi-religious and political organization. They 
are very impatient of the competition and delay 
caused by our present system. 

The following verse, they claim, represents 
the church of today. 

“Like a Freshman Forum 
Moves the Church of God, 


Brothers we are talking 
Where the saints have trod. 
We are not decided 
Whether we shall be 

One in deed and doctrine 
Or futility.” 

This hunger for change makes all of us rest- 
less. I fear that if we wiped out all of our silly 
and foolish denominational differences at once 
we would also destroy many denominational and 
institutional loyalties and values that are real. 
While I am convinced that capitalism has be- 
come a demonstrated failure, yet as I look at 
Russia, Germany, and Italy, I do not yet see 
any improvement to be had by rushing into any 
European form of collectivism. No, not all 
change is good. 

Likewise there are many who consider that 
all change is bad. There are certain circles where 
if you begin to criticise denominational lines 
and say that it is sinful waste to maintain eight 
or nine Protestant churches in one town, and 
that we ought to combine and forget our foolish 
outgrown differences, someone will almost have 
a stroke of apoplexy. Many people seem to think 
that we have arrived at the perfect religious 
state. There are many people who think we 
must go on with this silly race of armaments 
and war. It is a vicious circle that says we 
must have more wars to maintain our arma- 
ment-makers, and we must have armament- 
makers to fight more wars. 

If Jesus were with us today in body He would 
join neither of these groups. He would be neither 
obsessed with change nor the fear of change. 
In His own day He was constantly warning the 
zealots, who were the worshipers of change, and 
He was constantly saying to the Pharisees, the 
stand-patters of His day, “Ye have heard that 
it was said, but I say unto you.” 
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II 


We must not conflict the challenge of change 
and the challenge to change. The challenge to 
change is simply tampering with the machinery 
for the sake of changing it. The challenge of 
change is something vastly different. It is a chal- 
lenge to seek and find a better way, to forsake 
the past only when a better plan is found. 

As long as it keeps moving water purifies it- 
self. A river, no matter how much filth is pour- 
ed into it, within a few miles becomes pure again 
by the process of oxidation. If the movement of 
that water is stopped you need not add any im- 
purities. Within a short space of time that wa- 
ter becomes stagnant and poison. The Dead Sea 
is a striking example of that. The Jordan 
River flowing rapidly through its banks is a 
stream of pure fresh water. The Dead Sea is 
devoid of all life. Thus one becomes who resists 
the challenge of change. 

Christianity talks about saving men, saving 
society, and saving the world. That is our ideal, 
our business as Christians. But we need to re- 
member that we cannot save a man without 
changing him. You cannot save a man and let 
him live on with his filthy, sinful thoughts and 
habits and ideals. It would be just as unrea- 
sonable for a physician to say that he could 
make a patient sound and well, but let him go 
on being tubercular. Society cannot be saved 
until it is changed, until its motives and ideals 
become more in keeping with the mind and the 
spirit of Jesus than it is today. It is impossible 
to talk about the saving of China and India 
and Africa, without considering vast changes 
in their economic and social lives, as well as 
their religious lives. If you ever have progress 
you must have change. 

If you think our denominational system of 
maintaining seven or eight struggling churches 
in a community where we should have about 
three strong churches is ideal then you will 
not favor change. If you think that conditions 
are about ideal when you have twenty million 
people facing the fear of hunger while there is 
plenty for all to eat then you will not favor 
change in our social order. If you think we 
must always have wars then you will not 
favor any change in our international relation- 
ships. If, however, you think we ought to make 
some progress then you must put aside your 
fear of change and begin to look for a better 
way. Not change for the sake of change, not 
change just to be changing, but change to find 
a better way, change to find Christ’s way. 


iI 


Some of you young people are saying that 
there is no place in our present social order 
today, there are no jobs to be had, there is no 
work to be done. Then listen while I bring you 
this challenge of change. 

Somebody must take a hand in this filthy 
business of Government and clean it up. Some- 
body must take a hand in the business of 
furnishing decent living quarters for millions 
of poor people. Somebody must plan an adjust- 
ment in our economic order so that we will 
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never again have business going to pieces be- 
cause we have too much food and clothing on 
hand, while the customers starve and freeze 
for the very products which business has to 
offer. Somebody must lead us from an acquis- 
itive pagan society to a cooperative brotherhood 
of men. Someone must lead the world away 
from ill will, competition, armaments and war, 
to a more Christian basis of trust and good 
will among men. 

Somebody must reform this educational sys- 
tem of ours so that we can train our children 
for something else besides money-making. 
Somebody must become a modern Crusader 
and clean up this motion picture industry so 
that this great entertainment and educational 
institution will not be just a feeder of vice and 
crime as it is now. Somebody will have to solve 
the crime problem in a human and scientific 
way, so that the police system of a great city 
will know something else beside brute force 
and silly third degree methods of making men 
confess crimes they never did. Someone will 
have to devise a national system of adult 
education to help adults adjust themselves to 
the great amount of leisure time they are to 
have on their hands. 

Someone will have to help build a great 
program of religious education for the church 
and its children. Someone will have to lead 
the church in a new plan of reaching out and 
saving the sixty percent of our population 
outside the church. Someone must lead us in 
a new missionary program that will not leave 
the church halting and wondering if we have 
failed in our great missionary task. These are 
things that need to be done. These are tasks 
that wait for new young hands. This is the 
challenge of change to you young people. You 
must face it. Your generation will have to find 
the solution to these problems or your gener- 
ation will fail. These are the tasks that the 
church is passing on to you and that you must 
face in your day. Do not say there is nothing 
left for you to do. When you stand by and say 
there is no place for youth you simply reveal 
the fact that you are not alive and awake to 
the need of your day. 

To you young people I am bringing the 
challenge this morning—not Lenin’s way, but 
Christ’s way. Not back toward the past, but 
ahead toward the future. Not force but love. 
In Christ’s name I challenge you this morning 
to go out and change the world according to 
the mind and spirit of Jesus. Once you young 
people get the idea that such a task as that 
awaits you all disillusionment, and all cyni- 
cism, and all pessimism will be gone. Realize 
that a task like that is ahead of you.and life 
will take on a new meaning. Then if you waste 
your lives with cheap jazz and money-grab- 
bing, then will we be disappointed in you 
indeed. 

On December 17, 1903, at 10:35 in the morning 
Orville Wright rose from Kill Devil Hill on a 
contraption and flew for twelve seconds. It 
was the first time that a human being had 
flown through the air. It is a long way from 
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Orville Wright’s twelve second flight to Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Paris, or to Byrd’s fight across 
the South Pole. That represents the challenge 
of change, the challenge of change for progress. 
So Jesus set an example on a hill outside a 
city wall nineteen hundred years ago. It is a 
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long way from that hill to our city, but it 
represents what may be accomplished if His 
followers accept the challenge of change, and 
take His life, His will, His spirit as their ideal 
and work to make the Kingdoms of this world 
the Kingdoms of our Christ. 


CHRISTIANITY DEPRESSION-PROOF 


By ROBERT KIRKLAND 


Be not therefore anzious, saying, What shall 
we eat? or What shall we drink? or Where- 
withal shall we be clothed?...... But seek ye 
first his kingdom, and his righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you.— 
Matt. 6:31-33. 

The word “Depression” has a large place in 
the modern vocabulary. Even children too 
young to understand its significance are using 
the word freely. Lately I accosted a young man 
who has frequently been pleading the “depres- 
sion” for his failure in performing his religious 
duties. He was in a jovial frame of mind, and 
when I inquired how the “depression” was 
serving him, he said, “What Depression?” Cast- 
ing aside the levity of his remark, I asked 
myself, “What depression is the world suffering 
from today?” What is its nature and extent? 
What phases of our existence does it touch? 
Is it universal? Are there any who should not 
be depressed in these troublous times? It 
occurred to me that Christians, of all people, 
should not be depressed, and indeed cannot be, 
for Christianity is Depression-proof. 


I. ITS LEADER IS DEPRESSION-PROOF. 


Christ was born and lived under conditions 
that we would call “depression.” Born into an 
humble home of poor, working class people, a 
peasant who had to toil for his daily bread. 
Born under conditions that in the eyes of the 
world branded Him as a social outcast, the 
mysterious circumstances of His birth ever fur- 
nishing His enemies the opportunity for defam- 
atory remarks concerning His parentage. Born 
into a hostile society which did not understand 
Him nor His mission, and because of this mis- 
understanding determined to destroy Him. Hand- 
icapped at every turn by the unbelief and 
hardness of heart of those He came to save, 
the victim of ensnaring attempts of His ene- 
mies, the dullness of His Disciples and the 
treachery of His closest friends, hounded and 
persecuted and driven from place to place, 
with no fixed domicile, and no place to lay His 
head, His position was certainly not one to be 
considered desirable. 

But Jesus always rose superior to His envi- 
ronment and majestically overcame every ob- 
stacle. His moral courage triumphed over 
Pharisaical bigotry, and the force of His logic 
confounded the enemies sent to take Him. He 
showed Himself the Master of the devil in the 
wilderness of temptation. He pursued with 


dogged persistence the course of duty regard- 
less of the consequences. When the time of 
His departure came, His hand did not falter 
when he handed to Judas the tell-tale sop. He 
left the Upper room with a song on His lips 
and with a shout of victory as He marched to 
meet His doom—the doom which He knew was 
but the prelude to His complete glorification 
and the final vindication of the mysterious life 
He had lived in the world. In the darkest hour 
of His most depressing crisis, He could calmly 
announce to His group of bewildered Disciples, 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 


II. CHRISTIANS, TOO, ARE DEPRESSION- 
PROOF 

How could they be otherwise with such a 
leader? Christ was depression-proof because 
He was spiritual, not carnal. His affection was 
set on things above—not upon things upon the 
earth. He invested in the things eternal, that 
pass not away with the using. There was no 
fluctuation in the market of His investments. 
The true Christian is also spiritual—not carnal. 
His affections, too, are set on things above. 
The things of this world are to the Christian 
“incidental” rather than “imperative.” He has 
learned that life doth not consist of the mul- 
titude of riches; he knows that the life is more - 
than bread and the body more than raiment. 
Should depression threaten his wealth, he re- 
members that he has renounced wealth and 
is now no longer a slave of mammon. That 
which he possesses is not his own, but God’s 
and he holds it in trust for Him. If he loses it 
through no fault of his own it is his Master’s 
loss, not his own. Should depression threaten 
his home, he remembers that here he has no 
permanent abiding place, but Jesus has gone 
to heaven to prepare for him there an eternal 
abiding place, where the mortgage never comes 
due. Should it threaten his livelihood, he re- 
members that God is the source of every good 
and perfect gift, and that He who clothes 
the lily and feeds the sparrow will provide for 
him. If he is in ill health, his Lord is the Great 
Physician, his life is in His hands. If he suf- 
fers persecution it is but the road the Master 
traveled and he rejoices in it. If he stands at 
the brink of the river of death, he is not alone, 
and his heart is comforted by the ever-present 
nearness of his Lord. If all his possessions and 
all his loved ones are taken away, he has the 
blessed assurance of God’s love and mercy, and, 
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by faith, like Job of old, bows his head and 
says, “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ How 
can such a man suffer depression? 


III. DEPRESSIONS ARE ALWAYS PHYSICAL 
—NEVER SPIRITUAL. 


There is no depression in Heaven, only on 
Earth. Only material things can ever suffer 
depression. God has not deteriorated. Heaven 
is still heaven. The blood of Jesus Christ still 
cleanses from all sin. God is the same God 
yesterday, today and forever. He never changes. 
His power is the same, His love is the same 
and His mercy is the same. He still stretches 
out the clouds over the sky and they still con- 
tain the moisture necessary to generate the 
seeds. The soil still retains its life-giving ele- 
ments that cause the seeds to sprout. The sun 
still warms the tiny plant and makes it grow 
and mature into rich fruitage. The only dif- 
ference now and before the depression is that 
we have less money in our pockets, and what 
a slight difference this is when considered in 
the light of eternity. What difference does it 
make at what time we lay our money down? 
We can, at best, only hold it for a short time. 
Death comes and we must relinquish our hold 
upon the golden idol. 
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The long cherished systems of the world have 
fallen. Governments have crashed; the strong- 
est institutions have failed; the so-called safe 
and sure investments have dissolved as morn- 
ing mists. Many today are holding worthless 
bonds and stock certificates representing the 
loss of the savings of a life-time. The world 
is in chaos and confusion. There is nothing 
solid and dependable. People have lost faith 
in governments, in financial institutions and 
in each other. But the church of God still stands 
and Christianity still moves forward. Faith in 
God still remains. Investments with Him are still 
safe and are still paying rich dividends. Chris- 
tianity is the one Eternal, Immovable “Rock of 
Ages” against which the storms of world de- 
pression break and spend their fury in vain. It 
has stood from the beginning of creation and 
will stand until the end of time. He is still true 
Who said, “Ask, and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.”—‘“Be not therefore anxious, saying What 
shall we eat? or What shall we drink? or Where- 
withal shall we be clothed? for after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek; but seek ye first 
His kingdom and His righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you—for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things.” 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 


By GEORGE WELLS ARMS 


(Brotherhood Day will be observed by Protestants, Catholics and Jews throughout the country 
on February 24, 1935. Dr. John H. Finley, noted educator and publicist, has accepted the National 
Chairmanship. He may be addressed at 289 Fouth Avenue, New York.) 


For a text I am taking just three words, “The 
Jew First,’ a phrase which you will find re- 
peated three times in Holy Scripture, namely, 
Romans 1:16; and 2:9, 10. 

I have chosen it because the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians have circular- 
ized the churches and synagogues in some 
twenty-eight of our states and also broadcast 
the request from coast to coast that today be 
observed as “Brotherhood Day.” 

If Christianity is no better than any other re- 
ligion, if it is not unique, if it has no message 
for the whole world, then it is not what it 
purports to be and the sooner scrapped the 
better. If we do not believe that Christianity 
will make the Jew a better man, a better cit- 
izen, and above all else, bring him into that 
great salvation which is promised in the Old 
Testament and for which his heart yearns, 
then it is a serious question as to whether we 
are really Christians at all. It is this unique- 
~ ness of Christianity as possessing the only rem- 
edy for the ills of humanity that gives it a 
message for the whole world, and especially 
“to the Jew FIRST!” 


The Jew’s Message to Christianity 

But the Jew has also a message to Christi- 
anity, summed up in the words of the Apostle 
Paul, when in speaking of Israel as “the root” 
in relation to Gentile Christianity, he says to 
these Gentile Christians, “It is not thou that 
bvearest the root, but the root thee’ (Romans 
11:18) which means that all that we are as 
Gentiles after the flesh we owe to Israel. This 
ought to humiliate some proud spirits who glory 
in their self esteem. 

The Jewish nation or race is the only people 
who are able to go back to a single progenitor 
and who can trace their origin from a single 
head—Abraham. It is a marvelous thing that 
when God called him out of Ur of the Chaldees 
that He should have said to him, “I will make 
of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great; and be thou a 
blessing; and I will bless them that bless thee, 
and him that curseth thee will I curse: and in 
thee» shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” (Genesis 12:2, 3). The miracle of it 
is that as we look back through the ages we 
see that it is all true, and that all that we 
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are we owe to Israel. 


Our Great Indebtedness 


Take for instance this Book we call the Bible. 
It is inseparable from Christianity and prac- 
tically synonomous with Christianity. It is the 
light that lightens the Gentiles. Wherever we 
find it an open and revered Book we find bless- 
ing. From it has come the best we have in law 
and literature. And of the entire sixty-six books 
which compose it, with one or two exceptions, 
every one was written by a Jew! 

Or consider Him who is the center of the 
Book, the Messiah of the Old Testament and 
the Christ of the New Testament. He fulfills 
the Book. Take Him out of it and it falls 
apart. There is no explanation or key to it 
if you omit the Galilean Peasant. He gave 
us the Sermon on the Mount. He spake as man 
never spake, nor has any one to this day ever 
been able to imitate Him. He lifted up woman- 
hood and restored woman to her rightful place. 
He set a child in the midst and the whole 
world has been looking at children ever since. 
Every institution of mercy, every hospital, or- 
phanage, old folks home, insane asylum, owes 
its existence to Him. They do not exist—never 
did exist—where His name has not been pro- 
claimed. If you remind me that there are such 
institutions that are Jewish and non-Christ- 
tian, true; but they never existed until Christ 
came and they have been built in imitation 
of those others which came from him because 
of the blessing which they have brought. And 
who is He after the flesh but a Jew! If that 
race of people never gave the world anything 
else but Jesus of Nazareth, every word of 
God’s promise to Abraham that “in thee shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed” would 
be more than abundantly fulfilled. 


More Indebtedness 


It is interesting to note that the map used 
by Columbus in the discovery of America was 
drawn by a Jew! After France’s terrible defeat 
by Germany it was Gambetta who saved that 
nation and established the French Republic, 
and Gambetta was a Jew! England’s greatest 
reign was undoubtedly that of Queen Victoria, 
and the Prime Minister to whom Victoria 
owed more than any one else was Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield—and Disraeli was a Jew! 
When they once taunted him with being a 
Jew, he rose and answered, “Yes, I am a Jew, 
but let me remind the honorable gentleman 
that when his ancestors were savages on the 
banks of the Thames, mine were princes in 
Solomon’s Temple!” If we come into the realm 
of art, we need but mention Munkascy—a 
Jew! In music it is only necessary to speak 
of Rubenstein and Mendelssohn—Jews! Sarah 
Bernhardt, universally applauded for her bril- 
liant genius, was a Jew! Sir Moses Montefiore, 
great benefactor and philanthropist, was a Jew! 
Three of the officers on the staff of George 
Washington in the days of the War of the 
Revolution were Jews! And today two of the 
Judges on the Bench of the Supreme Court 
are Jews! 
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To Be A Greater Blessing Yet 


Yet all of this does not fulfill the promise of 
God to Abraham that “in thee shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed,” which prom- 
ise undoubtedly referred to Israel as a nation. 
This is clearly seen by the question which the 
Jewish disciples put to their Messiah, “Dost 
Thou at this time restore the Kingdom to Is- 
rael?” (Acts 1:6). It is to Israel as a restored 
nation to her home in Palestine, with her 
Messiah upon the throne of David, that the 
fulness of this promise is to come to pass. And 
let us rest assured that just as all the rest 
of the promises have come to pass, so this 
will also. Already we behold Israel going back 
to her own land unconverted, as foretold in 
the Prophets, and that land is being prepared 
for this coming event in a most marvelous 
fashion. 

The Peasant at whom Israel stumbled be- 
cause of His humility will come again in the 
glory of the Father, as Israel has always right- 
fully expected, and will sit upon the throne 
of David—Israel’s Messiah, our Saviour and 
King—and then will the full word of this proph- 
ecy be fulfilled. This coming may be much 
nearer than we expect, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that He is even now at the door. 


A Wonderful History 


How miraculously has God preserved this 
people by His special providence! Ever since 
they rejected their King, no nation has been 
so despised and rejected of men. Their his- 
tory for the past 1900 years is an incredible 
romance. Every nation in Europe has perse- 
cuted them. Even England drove every Jew out 
of her borders in the thirteenth century. Why 
they have not been annihilated is a miracle; 
so that when one of our prominent judges was 
asked for a proof of God, he replied, “The Jew.” 
God has kept them and because of His word 
will keep them against that day when with 
Christ on the throne all the kings of the earth 
shall bring their tribute to Jerusalem, that 
great city, and all peoples will understand as 
never before what it means that in Israel 
“shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

Surely these are not a people to be despised 
and persecuted, “whose is the adoption and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises.” (Romans 9:4). The word concern- 
ing them still holds good, “They that bless 
thee will I bless, and they that curse thee will 
I curse.” Every nation that has persecuted 
these people has paid bitterly for it, as may 
be witnessed by Spain, Russia, Poland, and 
other nations. 


Christianity’s Message to the Jew 


This brings us then to Christianity’s mes- 
sage to the Jew. It is not a message to the 
Jew in the sense that is different from its 
message to any one else, it is the same mes- 
sage; but in this it is distinct that it is “to the 
Jew first.” 

Who indeed is this great exponent of Chris- 
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tianity, this great Apostle who writes these 
things? He says concerning himself, “Circum- 
_ cised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of He- 
brews; as touching the law, a Pharisee—a Jew! 

Why does he say, “To the Jew first?” Let 
him answer the question. That “they may be 
saved!” Israel then was not saved. Israel had 
sinned. That is nothing new. Israel had done 
so before. It was this which drove Israel into 
the Babylonian captivity. It was this which 
made the Prophet cry out, “O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself!” Israel’s Messiah came 
incognito, meek and lowly, in the humble gar- 
ments of Isaiah 53, and Israel did not recog- 
nize Him. “And beside Him there is no 
Saviour.” 

What is Paul’s attitude toward Israel in the 
light of these things? Let him answer again. 
“I would be anathema for my brethren’s sake.” 
This is the love of Christ, then, flowing through 
his veins; the Christ who became a curse for 
us, who died for the Jew as well as for the 
Gentile. Is that prejudice, is that hatred, is 
that persecution? Yet anything less than that 
is not Christian. Instead of cursing them, 
Christianity says, I will be a curse for them.” 

The Christian message to the Jew then is 
this:—to come to the same Saviour, the same 
cross, about which all mankind has gathered, 
for “Why will ye die, O Israel?” 
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An Appeal 


Are there any here who are Jews? “Behold, 
your King!” Never could you have a more 
glorious one. Surely it is easier to recognize 
His majesty now after 1900 years of testing. 
Who else so holds a grip on the hearts and 
imaginations of men after the centuries, and 
for: whom else would ten thousand times ten 
thousand gladly lay down their lives rather 
than deny Him? Whose words of all the dead 
and the living have power like unto His words? 
He will yet come in all the glory of the Father 
with the angelic hosts and sit upon the throne 
of David. Accept Him as your Saviour and 
Redeemer now, lest coming suddenly He be 
forced to say, “I do not know you.” Look back 
over your past history. Do not again destroy 
yourself by refusal. And as you come there are 
no doors wider open unto you than those of 
the true Church of Christ. 

Are there any here who are Christians? “Thou 
art simply a wild olive grafted in among them 
(Israel) until the time of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled.” “Be not high minded but fear, for if God 
spared not the natural branches, neither will He 
spare thee,’ (Romans 11:20, 21)—unless, indeed, 
the spirit of Christ dwell in thee and thou dost 
show forth His compassions. The gospel thou 
hast is a sacred trust. Seek the salvation of 
those for whom Christ died. Say with the Apos- 
tle, “I would be anathema for my brethren’s 
sake!” (Romans 11:33-36) . 


SUGGESTED SERMON OUTLINES 


By M. D. BLANCHARD 


I. God’s Appointments With Men 
“Where Jesus had appointed them.” Matt. 28:16. 


An instance of the appointments Jesus made 
with men while on earth. Jesus still makes His 
appointments: 

1, At Calvary. This appointment with all men 
who care to meet Him. There is power in the 
Cross: it represents innocence dying for guilt. 
If we do not keep the appointment we are rob- 
ne ourselves of potential power and possibil- 

es. 

2. In His Temple. If we forsake the assembling 
of ourselves together we are losing the inspira- 
tion of association with each other and with 
Him. The problem of so many other attractions 
and yet the value of church attendance. 

3. In the Prayer-Closet. Is such an expression 
out of date? It has saved men and nations. 
Jesus prayed for strength, for men, and for 
deliverance. “Ask and it shall be given you, etc.” 
“Come ye apart and rest awhile.” 

4. In the Future. “I will go and prepare a place 
for you, etc.” He will keep that appointment. It 
will be a climax to a world of wondering and it 
will be rest to weary feet. Are we ready for 
that appointment? Are our lives lived in glor- 
ious expectation? 


II. A Personal Question 
“What sayest thou of thyself?” John 1:22. 

The Jews were interested in John to the ex- 
tent that they asked him the above question. 
Not many of us can stand a personal, heart- 
searching question such as this. Yet it is good 
for us to attempt it. 

What sayest thou: 

1. Of Thy Faith? Do we walk by faith or by 
sight? How many times Jesus prefaced His works 
by asking “Believest thou this?” And how 
many times an affirmative answer received at- 
tention! It is not that we need such great faith 
as it is that we need faith in a great God. 

2. Of thy Works? “Faith without works is 
dead!” The start of the church witnessed a 
group of zealous workers ready to do any task 
set before them. A church that forgets to work 
has forgotten its commission. A church that 
works forgets many unnecessary things that are 
sometimes found in its program. 

3. Of thy Loyalty? Illustration of loyalty (a) 
Caleb and Joshua, (b) Amos, (c) John at the 
cross, (d) Jesus on the cross. This day a day 
of testing of those who profess loyalty to the 
church and to Christ. 

4. Of thy Fitness? Are we efficient Christians 
or do we need a touch of the Divine to revi- 
talize our souls? “Earthly pleasures vainly call 
me, I would be like Jesus,” etc. 


nes 
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Il. The Many-Sided Christ 
“He appeared in another form.’ Mark 16:12. 


We think of Christ as the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. And so he is, but he is also one 
who can fit into the hearts of all. He means 
different things to different people. 

1. To Someone a Friend. “Henceforth I am 
going to call you friends.” There have been 
real friendships—Damon and Pythias, Jonathan 
and David. But He is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother. 


2. To Someone an Ideal. “Be ye perfect even 
as I am perfect.” He was perfect in Love, Life, 
and Service. He is a pattern. 

3. To Someone a Challenge. “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel.” He was this 
to Wm. Carey who left England and spent 43 
years in India. Other great missionaries down 
to the humblest country preacher, to each a 
challenge. 

4. To all a Saviour. John 3:16. The world 
needs a saviour. The times in which we are liv- 
ing demand a saviour. Our natures suggest a 
saviour. He is willing to be a saviour. 


IV. Placing The Emphasis 
“Set your affections on things above.” Col. 3:2. 
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This is an age of specialization. In college our 
boys and girls are early taught to choose a 
career and prepare for it by majoring in some 
subject. 

Living is placing an emphasis. It is done every 
day of our lives. More attention is paid to one 
thing than another. 

Where should the emphasis in life be placed? 

1. On Pleasure. The world went to excess in 
the matter of seeking pleasure at the close of 
the war and we have yet to recover from it. All 
right in its place but our time should not be 
wholly spent in an endeavor to amuse our- 
selves. Isa. 5:11. 

2. On Business. Business is legitimate as a 
means to live but when it becomes an end in 
itself it becomes a wrong pursuit. Of all the 
questions that may be asked us before any fu- 
ture judge we can’t conceive of this being im- 
portant—“How much money did you make?” 
Zeph. 1:18. 

3. On Social Prestige. We have our own caste 
system in this country which is just as destruc- 
tive as India’s. Jesus was an unknown. Belonged 
to no high social group. 

4, Should be on Eternity. We are given this 
life to use as a stepping stone to an eternal one. 
This life is probationary. God takes our “em- 
phasis” here and builds an eternity on it for 
tomorrow. 


SERMON OUTLINES FOR COMMUNION MEDITATIONS 


By ALBERT C. HOLT, Ph. D. 


I. The Saviour’s Cup 

“And He took the cup and gave it to them.” 

Matt. 26:27. 

1. The Cup of Suffering. “Let this cup pass 
from Me.” ; 

2. The Cup of Sufficiency. “My cup runneth 
over.” 

3. The Cup of Salvation. “I will take the cup 
of Salvation.” 


Il. In Memoriam 
“In remembrance of me.” I Cor. 11:25. 
1. The Memory of Deliverance. (Passover). ~ 
2. The Memory of Dedication. “As oft as ye 
drink it.” 
3. The Memory of Duty. “This do.” 


Til. The Communion Of Love 
“Having loved His own . . . He loved them 
unto the end. John 13:1. 
1. The Service of Love. “If I 
washed your feet.” 
2. The Sacrifice of Love. “When Jesus knew 


that His hour was come.” 
3. The Surety of Love. “Unto the end.” 


have 


IV. The Feast 


“As often as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup.” I Cor. 11:26. 


1. The Hospitality of God. “Take, Eat.” 


2. The Fellowship of God. “This cup is the 
new covenant.” 


3. The Saviourhood of God. “My body, broken 
for you.” 


V. Partakers Of God 

“For we are made partakers of Christ.” Heb. 

3:14. 

1. In His Salvation. Pardon through His blood. 

2. In His Sufferings. Peace through His Vic- 
tory. 

3. In His Spirituality. Power through His 
Spirit. 

e@ 


VI. The Keepsake 
“In. remembrance of Me.” Luke 22:19. 


1. The Pledge. “As oft as ye eat this bread ye 
do shew .. .” 


2. The Prophecy. “Till He come.” 
3. The Possession. “Given for you.” 
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VII. The Covenant 
“Through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant.” Heb. 13:20. 
1. Fellowship. “The great Shepherd of the 
sheep.” 7 
2. Fidelity. “Through the blood. ks 
3. Fullness. “Everlasting Covenant. 
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VIII. The Significance Of His Supper ; 
“Thou preparest a table before me.” Psd. 23:5. 
1. The Sacrament. (Sacra oath) Loyalty. 
. Eucharist. (Gratitude). 
. Passover. (Mercy and Deliverance). 
. Lord’s Supper. (Hospitality). 
. Communion. (Companionship). 
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THE JUNIOR PULPIT 


By WALTER WORDSWORTH 


Three sermons. 1. The Humble Peanut. 2. 
Sailing, Sailing. 3. The Magic Carpet. 


1. THE HUMBLE PEANUT 

George Washington Carver was the son of a 
slave. He wanted an education, but he had no 
money and no friends to help him; but he was 
willing to work and work hard for what he 
wanted. He washed dishes, cooked food, ran 
errands, and did any odd job he could find, in 
order to work his way through school and col- 
lege. And because he had to work for every 
cent he ever got it took him 18 years to com- 
plete his education; but he had applied himself 
so diligently to his studies and ranked so high 
in his classes that the trustees of Tuskegee 
Institute made him a director of agricultural 
research and professor of chemistry in that 
great college for colored people. 

The peanut is one of the most important 
crops that is grown in the south. Professor 
Carver knew this and so he began to study 
carefully the possibilities of the peanut with 
a view to making it more in demand as an 
article of food. Every morning, winter and sum- 
mer, he got up at 4 o’clock. ‘First,’ he tells 
us, “I go out into the woods and gather speci- 
mens and listen to what God has to say to me. 
After I have had my morning’s talk with God, 
I go to my laboratory and begin to carry out 
His wishes for the day.’ And you will be glad 
to hear that as a result of these daily talks 
with God and diligent study Professor Carver 
has made 285 different products out of the 
peanut. 

So, in the future, whenever you see a peanut I 
hope that it will remind you of the negro boy 
who fought his way against all obstacles to a 
place of honor, and I hope that it will help you 
to overcome your difficulties. But more than 
that, I hope that it will lead you to have re- 
spect for the colored race. 


2. SAILING, SAILING 


When I lived in Boston I liked to watch the 
ships sail in and out of the harbor. There were 
all kinds of ships—big and little, row-boats, 
yachts, tugboats pulling a line of barges loaded 
with lumber, coal, and other material; there 
were fruit and passenger steamers that sailed 


to the sunny south; and once in a while I 
would be fortunate enough to see a great liner 
that crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 

How these big liners plowing majestically 
into the harbor, carrying hundreds of people 
and tons of freight appealed to my imagina- 
tion! Where were the people from? What kind 
of homes had they left behind? Why had they 
come to America? Did they feel homesick? 
What did they expect to find here? What would 
become of them? Would they become rich and 
famous, or would they drift into the slums of 
our great cities and live in poverty? These and 
many other questions often came to my mind 
as I watched the giant liners sail into the 
harbor. 

But the thing which puzzled me most was 
how the captain of one of these great ships 
could find his way across the Atlantic Ocean 
—how could he, when for days there was no 
land in sight, steer the vessel straight in its 
course and find this little harbor. Why didn’t 
he lose his way? I know I would if I tried to 
sail a ship over the great, wide sea. 

How does the captain find his way? One day 
I was permitted to go on to the bridge where 
the captain stands, and this is what I saw. 
Under a glass cover I saw a chart, or a 
map of the ocean with the lines of latitude and 
longitude upon it and other lines and direc- 
tions that were too complicated for me to un- 
derstand, but which meant a great deal to the 
captain. Near the chart was an instrument with 
the words North, South, East, and West marked 
on it as well as other directions like south-east, 
north-east, south by south-east, and so on, 
thirty-two directions in all. In the middle of 
this instrument, balanced on a point, was a 
piece of thin metal which I noticed was always 
pointing toward the north. No matter which 
way the ship turned the point of that compass, 
I was told, would always be in the direction of 
the north. In addition to the chart and com- 
pass, the captain told me that it was necessary 
once or twice a day to check up their position 
and direction by looking into the heavens and 
measuring the angle of the sun. It was all very 
puzzling to me—hard for me to understand— 
but the captain assured me that by these three 
things—the chart, the compass, and the heav- 
ens—it was very easy to find one’s way across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that 
life is just like a voyage and we are the ships. 
God has made each one of us a captain and 
He expects us to bring our ship safely at last 
into the port of heaven. Of course there are 
rocks of temptations, there are winds of sor- 
rows, there are storms of difficulties, and it is 
not easy to steer our ship; but we can, if we 
will remember these three things: 

First, we must study our chart, which is the 
Bible. That tells us what dangers to avoid. Then 
we must follow the direction of the compass, 
which is our conscience—that strange some- 
thing within us that tells us what is right and 
wrong. And lastly, we must, like the captain of 
the great ocean liner, look occasionally -into 
the heavens for our guidance. And what we 
mean by that is that we must pray and ask God 
to lead us aright. 

And if you children do these three things— 
study your Bible, obey your conscience, and 
pray daily to God for help, you will find that 
you can sail across the ocean of life which is 
bigger and stormier than the Atlantic, and you 
can bring your life’s ship proudly into port. 


3. THE MAGIC CARPET 


The story which I bring you this morning is 
about something that happened long ago. So 
long ago, in fact, that the people in that day 
went about barefoot. Shoes had not been in- 
vented. Even kings as well as beggars had to 
go barefoot, and often their feet were cut and 
bruised by stones and other rough things. 

Way back in those days there lived a king 
who grew tired of having his feet all cut and 
bruised; so one day he sent for his chief ad- 
viser and told him that he must find some way 
to carpet the earth wherever the king might 
be pleased to go. 

Well, you can see that that was a big order; 
for kings in those days, though there were no 
automobiles, were accustomed to take long 
journeys. They walked around the palace 
grounds, through the palace gardens, along 
the streets, and sometimes even went to other 
cities. So you see to get a carpet big enough 
to cover all the ground where a king might step 
was, indeed, a difficult thing. But the king had 
given the order, and kings, in those days, had 
to be obeyed. 

The chief adviser was given only a few days 
in which to complete his task. He was beside 
himself. He didn’t know what to do. He couldn’t 
sleep at night. All the time the strange order 
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of the king was troubling him. Morning came 
and the chief adviser was no nearer finding a 
solution to the problem. So he decided to send a 
herald through the land to make known the 
king’s wish, and he promised a reward for any- 
one who could make such a carpet as the king 
required. 

On the third day a stranger came to the court 
and asked for the chief adviser. He was carrying 
in his hand a small package, and when he was 
led into the presence of the chief adviser, he 
said, “I have brought the carpet which you 
ordered and I have come to claim the reward.” 
The chief adviser thinking that it would be 
impossible to put a carpet as big as the king 
needed in such a small package, had the 
stranger thrown into the street, and called him 
a base imposter. 

However, the man was not to be easily dis- 
couraged. He picked himself up, brushed the 
dust from his clothes, and went straight to the 
palace and asked to see the king. So insistent: 
was he that he was lead into the presence of 
the king to whom he quickly made his errand 
known. 

Of course, the king was rather doubtful, but 
being curious, like the rest of us, he told the 
stranger to produce the carpet. 

Then the stranger opened his little package 
and guess what he revealed? Yes, a pair of 
colored slippers which he proceeded to place 
on the king’s feet. 

“But where is the carpet?” demanded the 
king. 

“Your majesty,” replied the stranger, “will 
you be pleased to step out of doors and walk 
along the garden path?” 

And the king, being much pleased with his 
new slippers, did as he was asked. Then the 
stranger called his attention to the fact that 
as the king walked his feet were no longer 
bruised by the rough stones; for his feet were 
all the while stepping on a soft leather carpet. 
The king was pleased and the stranger left the 
palace a very happy man, for he carried in 
his pocket a handsome reward. : 

Now you will agree that that is a good story 
and we don’t need to preach any sermon about 
it either, except to remind you that there are 
other kinds of magic carpets. I think kindness 
is a magic carpet. When you are kind to people 
you don’t hurt their feelings, do you? And I 
think it is far more important that people’s 
feelings should not be hurt than it is that 
people’s feet should not be bruised. 

So I want to say to you young people, and 
to older people too, “Be ye kind one to another.” 
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INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


Send inquiries or answers by postal card to Information 
Exchange, F. M. Barton Co., 815 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Church and S. S. Record Systems 

Rev. James E. Kirkpatrick asks, “What are 
the best Card Reference Index Systems for 
Church and Sunday School use? What plans for 
the celebration of a 50th anniversary have been 
most successful? The best plan for giving the 
Bible the largest place in the program?” 


Pulpit Lamps 

Rev. W. (Kentucky) Lamp No. 3880 from 
Presbyterian Book Stores, is neat and well fin- 
ished. Price $10:00. (W. H. Vandermeer). 


Offering Envelopes 

To Rev. D. “I am sending a letter of our 
Unified Budget Plan which lists some advan- 
tages of the weekly offering envelope plan.” 
(Rev. W. A. Gray, Billings, Mo.) 


Bulletin Exchange 

Rev. W. H. Vandermeer, Holmdel, New Jer- 
sey, is interested in obtaining the addresses of a 
few ministers who are willing to exchange 
self-prepared mimeographed Church Bulletins. 


Hymns on Communion, Gethsemane, etc. 

Rev. Edward T. Kirkley, 1620 W. North Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, desires information about hymns 
on Lord’s Supper, Gethsemane, Simon Peter’s 
Denial, Trial before Pilate, Via Dolorosa, Death 
on Cross. 


Loyalty Campaign 

Rev. C. Bertram Swanson, 420 Fulton Street, 
Elgin, Ill, seeks your help in organizing a 
Loyalty Campaign for the Elgin Ministerial As- 
sociation. The campaign is to open with Lent, 
and the first Sunday is “Go to Church Sun- 
day.” Do you have suggestions to offer on slo- 
gans for other days to take the place of “Men’s 
Day,” etc. 


Duplicators 


Suggestions from Rev. Rice, Rev. Sargent, 
Rev. Killinder, Rev. Morris, have been forwarded 
to Rev. L. of Pittsburgh. 


Ministerial Etiquette 

Rev. B. of Conn. desires to know what the 
general attitude of ministers is toward the for- 
mer pastor’s return to the parish, and what 
courtesies are required. 


Plans for Church House 

Rev. A. N. M., North Carolina, desires plans 
for building a Church House, on corner lot 40 
by 50 feet long, with the following features: 
assembly room, platform, kitchenette, toilet, 
etc., probably fireplace. Can you help him? 


Indoor Bulletins 

To Rev. S., Utica: I do not know who offers 
the plan regarding advertising for free bulle- 
tin service in the church proper or within the 
portals of the house of worship. However, I do 
know from the viewpoint of one well versed in 
ecclesiastical propriety it would be entirely out 
of place and a lack of reverence shown to the 
church if the practice mentioned is allowed 
and further I would be grateful if you will let 
me know who offers this particular method to 
induce a church to get something for nothing, 
as I am intensely interested in knowing what 
it is all about. 


Get a copy of the Churchman, December 15, 
1934, and see on page 17 under a caption “Ad- 
vertising on Hymn Boards.” If you have not 
a copy it is quite possible the clergyman in the 
Episcopal Church of your city would be glad 
to let you read his, or better yet if you wish 
Tl be glad to forward a copy to you for your 
reading. The article is interesting and I hope you 
will read it. Some day our paths may meet, but 
until then a Happy New Year to you. Paul S. 
Buck, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Sewing Machines 


Rev. G. (Indiana) desires to equip work room 
with sewing machines for making over used 
clothing for indigent families, and unemployed. 
He desires to know what methods of collecting 
clothing have proven successful, and what type 
of machines are the best investment for a 
parish house. 
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Paes RATIONS 


By WILLIAM J. HART, D. D. 


February. 
Gen. 1:14. “Seasons, and....days.” 

This is the shortest—and, perhaps, the cold- 
est—month of all the year. It is a month of 
heavy weather and chill winds. 

And yet this is the month which bred our 
two greatest national heroes. And it is also 
the month of valentines—of lacy paper and 
moss rosebuds and sonnets! 

February weather is gallant weather. It is 

| also Cupid weather. ... 
I like to think of Washington and of Lin- 
-coln when February comes. I like to think of 
how Washington waited, in the snowy dark- 
ness of Valley Forge, for the coming of vic- 
tory. I like to think of his keen insight, and his 
generalship. Most of all on this year—the two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth—I like to 
remember Washington’s unfailing courtesy and 
his unequaled faith. 

I like to think of Lincoln, too. I like to con- 
sider his rugged face and his ungainly body 
and his beautiful soul. I like to think of the 
humor that never left him, even under the 
most dire pressure. And of the earnest prayers 
that he always had time to say. 

And, in February, I like to think about val- 
entines. About the dear, lovely valentines that 
belonged to my yesterday—Margaret E. Sangs- 
er. 


Napoleon’s Tribute to Washington. 
Tsa. 54:4. “A leader and commander to the 
people.” 

The distinguished French leader paid this 
tribute to George Washington: 

“Washington is dead. This great man fought 
against tyranny; he established the liberty of 
his country. His memory will always be dear to 
the French people, as it will be to all freemen 
of the two worlds; and especially to French 
soldiers who, like him, and the American sol- 
diers, have combated for liberty and equality.” 
—F. J. Haskin. 


America Has Justified Her Existence. 
Zech. 8:22. “Strong nations.” 

Had America produced nothing more than 
the extraordinary characters of Washington and 
Lincoln, her existence as a nation would be 
justified to the world—Bishop James E. Free- 
man. 


Washington’s Unique Place In 
World History. 
Psa. 37:37. “Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright.” 

Carthage had her Hannibal, Rome her Cae- 
sar, Prussia her Frederick, France her Napo- 
leon, England her Norman conqueror, but the 
consensus of history gives Washington a place 


more unique and transcendent than that held 
by these mighty masters of events. Not as great 
a statesman or as skillful a general as others 
who went before, his place in history is secured 
by attributes and qualities of more excelling 
worth, and no less an authority than Lord 
Brougham gives him place among the greatest 
the world has known. : 

The most exacting critics of the period 
through which he moved accord him a higher 
place than that enjoyed by his associates. 
Hamilton gave us our banking system, Jeffer- 
son our Declaration of Independence, Marshall 
our system of jurisprudence; Franklin, Jay, and 
Monroe our international policies, but Wash- 
ington gave us our character as a nation and 
as a people. It has been given to few men in 
the course of human events so indelibly to 
stamp their personality upon the life and char- 
acter of a nation. To no other than Washington 
do we accord the proud distinction, “Father of 
his country.”—Bishop James E. Freeman in Ser- 
mons on George Washington. 


Righteous Indignation of a Statesman. 
Micah 7:5. “Trust ye not in a friend, put ye not 

confidence in a guide.” 

One letter should be quoted in full to show 
what Cleveland could say when his righteous 
anger was stirred. He was writing in 1885 to a 
man who had recommended an appointment 
which the President made, only to find that 
the officeholder was a scoundrel, and that his 
sponsor wrote admitting that he had known him 
to be such. 

I have read your letter of the 24th with 
amazement and indignation. There is but one 
mitigation to the perfidy which your letter dis- 
closes, and that is found in the fact that you 
confess your share in it. I don’t know whether 
you are a Democrat or not; but if you are, the 
crime that you confess is the more unpardon- 
able. The idea that this administration, pledged 
to give the people better government and bet- 
ter officers, and engage in a hand-to-hand fight 
with the base elements of both parties, should 
be betrayed by those who ought to be worthy 
of its trust, is atrocious; and such treason to 
the people and the party ought to be punished 
by imprisonment. 

Your confession comes too late to be of im- 
mediate use to the public service and I can 
only say that while this is not the first time 
I have been deceived and tricked by lying and 
treacherous representations, you are the first 
one that has so frankly owned his grievous 
fault. If any comfort is to be extracted from 
this assurance, you are welcome to it—From a 
review of the “Letters of Grover Cleveland” in 
the New York Times Book Review. 


A Great Man—A Great Poem. 
Heb. 12:3. “Consider him that endured.” 
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It would be difficult to describe the thrill that 
came to me when, in reading Kipling’s story 
of Philadelphia in Revolutionary times, “Broth- 
er Squaretoes,” I realized that its epilogue, his 
famous poem “If,’ was written about George 
Washington. Not all who love “If,” understand 
it as a portrait of the Father of His Country; 
but it is. 

Today is a good time for many a youth to 
memorize the poem and to dwell upon the 
qualities of contained power, of self-restraint 
and of self-respecting personality which made 
Washington great. 

Everybody’s self-respect and public service 
is heightened by the contemplation of Amer- 
ica’s greatest figure; never more needed as a 
pattern than today.—W. T. Ellis. 


Washington’s Thoughtfulness. 

II Sam. 9:17. “I will surely show thee kindness.” 

Washington possessed in a peculiar degree 
the great gift of remembering faces. Once, while 
visiting in Newburyport, he saw at work in the 
grounds of his host an old servant whom he had 
not seen since the French and Indian War, 
thirty years before. He knew the man at once 
and stopped and spoke kindly to him.—The War 
Cry. 


Ready For Whatever Might Come. 
Luke 12:40. “Be ye therefore ready also.” 

An anecdote characteristic of Washington is 
related by Professor McVikar, in his narrative 
of “The Life of Dr. Bard,” who attended Wash- 
ington during a severe illness in 1789. 

It was a case of anthrax (carbuncle), so 
malignant as for several days to threaten mor- 
tification. During this period Dr. Bard. never 
quitted him. On one occasion being left alone 
with him, General Washington, looking steadily 
in his face, desired his candid opinion as to 
the probable termination of his disease, adding 
with that placid firmness which marked his 
address, “Do not flatter me with vain hopes; 
I’m not afraid to die, and, therefore, can bear 
the worst.” Dr. Bard’s answer, though it ex- 
pressed hope, acknowledged his apprehensions. 

The President replied: “Whether tonight or 
twenty years hence, makes no difference; I 
know that I am in the hands of a good Provi- 
dence.”—The War Cry. 


Three Great Americans. 

Rev. 14:13. “Their works do follow them.” 

Walking one day with a few friends, Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft paused to look at 
the statue of Chief Justice Marshall. President 
Taft made this remark to his Washington 
companions: “I would rather have been Mar- 
shall than any other American unless it had 
been Washington.” A little later he. added this 
comment: 

“Taking it all in all, I think Washington was 
the greatest American, the greatest man, I al- 
most believe, of his generation. Marshall is 
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certainly the greatest jurist America has ever 
produced, and Hamilton our greatest construc- 
tive statesman. There you have my opinion of 
our greatest men.”—“Taft and Roosevelt” by 
Archie Butt, Vol. 1. (Doubleday, Doran & Co.). 


America’s Two Outstanding Presidents. 
Josh. 1:2. “Moses my servant is dead; now there- 

fore arise, and go over this Jordan, thou, and 

all this people.” 

Why is it that whenever we think of the Pres- 
idents of the United States—and on the whole 
America has been. fortunate—two, and only 
two, stand in a class by themselves? Washing- 
ton and Lincoln never put themselves forward, 
never loved: themselves more than they loved 
their country; it is because they were of that 
extremely rare class of men who were never 
intoxicated by power, for the more power they 
received, the more disinterested they became; 
it is because their characters were equal to 
their talents but above all it is because the 
severest scrutiny of their lives, from birth to 
high office, fails to disclose anything unworthy. 
They were not plaster saints, they were not 
marble statues, they were men, with the faults, 
limitations, and general streakiness character- 
istic of human nature. But when the great 
crisis came, these two men were equal to the 
situation, because they had been in training 
all their lives. In the years of obscurity, they 
were growing strong, and not weak; ripe, and 
not rotten—William Lyon Phelps in “Adven- 
tures and Confessions.” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). 


Washington’s Love For Good Literature. 
I Tim. 4:13. “Give attendance to reading.” 

Washington was a careful reader of the best 
current literature of his time and subscribed 
for the new books and periodicals. He wrote 
a Philadelphia publisher, Matthew Carey, in 
1788: “I entertain a high idea of the utility of 
periodical publications; insomuch that I could 
heartily desire copies of the Museum and Mag- 
azines, as well as common Gazettes, might 
be spread through every city, town and village 
in America. I consider such easy vehicles of 
knowledge more happily calculated than any 
other to preserve the liberty, stimulate the 
industry and meliorate the morals of an en- 
lightened and free people.”—Quoted in the New 
York Times. 


Interest of Washington in Education. 
Prov. 1:5. “A wise man will hear, and will in- 

crease learning.” 

In his will he made a number of bequests 
for education, as the following abstracts show: 

“Item.—To the Trustees . .. of the Acad- 
emy in the town of Alexandria, I give and be- 
queath, in trust, four thousand dollars, or in 
other words, twenty of the shares which I hold 
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in the bank of Alexandria, toward the support 
of a free school, established at and annexed to, 
the said Academy... 

“Item.—I give and bequeath in perpetuity, 
the fifty shares which I hold in the Potomac 
: . toward the endowment of a 
University, to be established within the limits 
of the district of Columbia, under the auspices 
of the general government, if that government 
should incline to extend a fostering hand to- 
ward it. 

“Item.—The hundred shares which I hold in 
the James River Company I have given and 
now confirm in perpetuity to and for the use 
and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, in the 
county of Rockbridge in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia.”—Quoted in the New York Times. 


What Lincoln and Lee Had In Common. 

1 Kings 4:29. “Wisdom and understanding ex- 
ceeding much, and largeness of heart.’ 
Those who can work with their fellows have 

been in the past the ones who have met the 

highest success. Wherever Lincoln worked he 

Was soon surrounded by a group of loyal lovers 

among his fellowmen. He worked with them, 

asked their advice, respected their judgment, 
made the. least of them feel, because he felt it 
so deeply himself, that whatever he had to give 

a Say was important and worth considera- 

ion. 

The same was true of Lee. The most incon- 
spicuous private of his army felt, because the 
great Southern general himself felt it, that he 
was working with Lee and that his work was 
important. This was the secret of Lee’s great 
leadership and his many victories in the face 
of tremendous odds.—From “Just Over the Hill” 
by Margaret Slattery (The Pilgrim Press). 


Men to Meet Every Crisis. 

II Cor. 2:16. “Who is sufficient for these things?” 

It is to the honor of this sweet land of lib- 
erty that it has reared up men adequate to 
every crisis, however great ... When a patriot 
and a genius was wanted to lead a brave peo- 
ple through the storm of war and. clouds of 
uncertainty, a product of hardship and toil at 
once stood before the gaze of a civilized worlda— 
@ man ever righteous in purpose, amazing in 
wisdom, glorious in the humanness of his 
nature, sublime in his faith in men—Lincoln, 
the loftiest type of American civilization—Col. 
Nicholas Smith in “Stories of Great National 
Songs.” 


Preponderance of Evidence. 
Jer. 32:10. “And I subscribed the evidence.” 

In an article in the New York Times Maga- 
zine (February 11, 1934) on “Lincoln the Man, 
Now Emerges,” Emanuel Hertz, in discussing 
the Herndon Papers, gives the following inci- 
dent: 

Here, too, is an anecdote, in the junior part- 
ner’s handwriting, that illuminates Lincoln’s 
court room methods and his sympathy with 
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humble minds. In a tight case that he de- 
fended in Coles County the jury retired to 
consider the verdict, then returned to ask the 
judge what he had meant by “the preponder- 
ance of evidence.” The court put on its dignity 
and instructed the jury verbosely and intri- 
cately as to what was meant. The jury re- 
tired again, found that there was still confu- 
sion, and reappeared in the court room. 


bd me * 


By consent of the court, the lawyer for the 
plaintiff tried his hand at explaining, but only 
“added darkness to midnight.” Lincoln then 
asked the court if he might try; and receiving 
assent he said: 

Gentlemen of the jury, did you ever see a 
pair of steelyards or a pair of store scales? if 
you did, I can explain, I think, to your satis- 
faction the meaning of the phrase. 

If the plaintiff has introduced any evidence 
in the case, put that in the scale and have it 
weighed. Say it weighs sixteen ounces. If the de- 
fendant has introduced any evidence, put that 
in the scale, and if that evidence weighs sixteen 
ounces the scales are balanced and there is no 
preponderance of evidence on either side. If the 
plaintiff’s evidence weighs one grain of wheat 
more than the defendant’s, then the plaintiff 
has the preponderance of evidence—his side of 
the scales goes down—is the heavier. If the de- 
fendant’s evidence weighs one grain of wheat 
more than the plaintiff’s, then the defendant’s 
side of the scales goes down. The movement of 
the scales tells what is the preponderance of 
evidence. Now apply this illustration to the state 
of your mind on weighing the evidence. 

“we see the point, Abe,’ said the jury, and 
promptly brought in a verdict for Lincoln’s 
client. Herndon remarks: “The defendant had 
the preponderance of evidence—rather, the 
plaintiff didn’t have it.” 


Lincoln More Than a Partisan. 
Psa. 107:4. “A solitary way.” 

Speaking at Springfield, Illinois, in 1923, 
David Lloyd George said: 

“Tincoln was a great man of all time, for all 
parties and for all lands. He was the choice 
and the champion of a party, but his lofty soul 
could see over and beyond party walls the un- 
limited terrain beyond. His motto was: ‘Stand 
with anybody who stands right.’ Stand with 
him while he is right, and part with him when 
he goes wrong. No pure partisan would ever as- 
sent to so disintegrating a proposition. 

“TI have read many of his biographies. His 
career was highly successful judged by any 
standard—from the wretched log cabin of Ken- 
tucky, of which I saw a picture today, through 
that comfortable home I visited, on to the 
official residence of the President of the great- 
est republic on earth, seems a triumphal march 
enough for any career. And yet this life is in 
many ways one of the saddest of human sto- 
ries, and even the tragic end comes as a re- 
lief.”—“‘Slings and Arrows” (Harpers and Broth- 
ers). 
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Patient Under Provocation. 
I Pet. 2:23. “Who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again.” 

A messenger once came to Abraham Lincoln’s 
secretary, Mr. Stanton, with an order from 
Lincoln for a change in the army. Mr. Stanton 
sent the messenger back with the reply: 

“T won’t, and tell Lincoln he is a fool!” 

When the message was delivered Lincoln 
slowly and coolly said: 

“Mr, Stanton is generally right. I will go 
and see him about it.” 


“Who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.”—-The Record of Christian Work. 
@ 
Lincoln. 


Heb. 11:34. “Out of weakness were made strong.” 
Born. 

A Pioneer’s life. 

The Nation’s hero in the Nation’s strife. 


Wonderful eyes—loving, sad, wise; 
Large hands, for caress 

To helplessness. 

A man, playing a man’s part. 
Planting roses in your heart. 

A world man—strong, slender, fit 
Like the rails he split. 


Dead? 

This world; then another 

Provide wide-margin pages for our brother. 
—Edwin Hamlin Carr. 


Strength and Sacrifice. 
Mark 8:35. “Whosoever shall lose his life . 
the same shall save it.” 

Closing an article on Mrs. Macy, the teacher 
who has devoted her life to Helen Keller, and 
thereby has opened up the world to Miss Keller 
who was blind, deaf and dumb, P. W. Wilson 
said in the New York Times: 

“In Anne Sullivan Macy, who combines the 
strength of a Florence Nightingale with the 
sacrifice of an Edith Cavell, the world will 
acclaim one of the greatest women of all times 
—one who found her life by losing it . . ” 


re 


An Author’s Courage. 
Luke 21:19. “Hold out steadfast.” (Moffat). 

A fine display of courage is indicated by the 
noted author, Hamlin Garland, when he indi- 
cates in “My Friendly Contemporaries” that 
his shoulder had become so lame from much 
writing that he was unable to dip his pen in 
the ink bottle. So he dipped the pen with his 
left hand, and then passed it on to the right, 
and thus he was able to keep up his writing. 
“In this desperate spirit, I toil,” said he. But 
it was a courageous thing to do, and evinced 
great determination. 
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Found Gold in Bath Sediment. 
John 6:6. “So that nothing be lost.” 

A strange story was related in some special 
correspondence to the New York Times (No- 
vember, 1932) which told of the experiences 
of a mine worker in the Rand gold mines, and 
the incident was reported from Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

Every night on returning from the mines 
the miner took a bath, and for more than 
twenty years he stored up the sediment found 
in the tub. 

“Recently he got busy,’ said the news item, 
“and panned the result of his twenty years’ 
hoard, and as a result found himself the pos- 
sessor of twenty ounces of pure gold 
valued at almost five hundred dollars.” 


Treasure in Choice Bits of Wood. 
Mark 6:43. “The fragments which were 
picked up” (Moffat). 

Almost at the beginning of the twentieth 
century George Estey, of Los Angeles, began 
saving small bits of hardwood. Thirty years 
later he made a unique and valuable library 
table out of the same; and in 1933 it was an- 
nounced the table was completed. It contained 
10,000 individual pieces; and thirty-six differ- 
ent kinds of hardwood were inlaid in the 
table. 


A Wonderful Singer. 
Ezek. 33:32. “A very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice.” 

Before the great audience at the popular 
night meeting on foreign missions at the Gen- 
eral Assembly there stepped upon the platform 
a slight Japanese miss garbed in her native 
costume of a green-blue robe with a great 
golden shield on her back, and stood for a 
moment silent and statuesque. She was slen- 
der in figure, charming in face and form, and 
graceful in every movement, especially as she 
bowed low in acknowledgment of the applause. 
Suddenly there issued from her lips a strain 
from Handel’s “Messiah,” faultless in tone and 
expression, more penetrating than any bugle, 
finer than any violin, sweeter than any flute, 
that at once entranced the audience as with 
the mystic spell of an unseen spirit. It was as 
thought a silvery stream of celestial song had 
slipped out of the gate of heaven into that 
earthly scene. It was amazing that one small 
person could fill that vast auditorium with such 
a flood of melody surging along all its aisles 
and up through its galleries to the highest arches 
of the fretted roof. We have repeatedly paid 
four or five dollars for a seat in the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York to hear so- 
prano singers of international fame, but noth- 
ing we ever heard there seemed quite so won- 
derfully sweet and pure and perfect as this song 
of Miss Yosko Saito, who came all the way 
across the Pacific “to bring the greetings of the 
Christian women of Japan.” We shall never 
forget it—The Presbyterian Banner. 
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Country Mail Boxes. 
Prov. 25:13. “A faithful messenger to them that 
send him.” 

Country crossroad mail boxes, 

Queer things, 

Ungainly things, 

Weatherbeaten, with mysteries tucked in their 
pockets, 

Like country grandmothers with peppermints 
hidden in their black silk handbags. 


Country crossroad mail boxes, 

Holding little tin flags in the air, 

Making holiday, 

Laughing little rattly tin laughs in the wind, 
Taking merry-go-round rides on a big wooden 
wheel, waiting for the mail man. 


Country crossroad mail boxes, 

Filled with news, 

Taking on an air, 

Smiling country gossip’s “If-you-knew-what- 
I-know” kind of smiles, 

Jiggling impatiently on rusty nails, waiting 
for visitors. 


Country crossroad mail boxes, 

Beaming at the touch of a girl’s trembling 
fingers, 

Chuckling over a young man’s eagerness, 

Worried because of rude-mannered envelopes 
with windows in them, and no blinds; 

Feeling friendly because they have secrets to 
share. 

—Louis L. Wilson in “Little Book of Cornell 

Verse.” The Christian Advocate. 


Facts For Youth About Washington. 
Acts 7:22. “Was mighty in words and in deeds.” 

John Wanamaker listed the following features 
in the life of George Washington, the first 
President of the United States: 

He was born on Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland 
County, Va., February 22, 1732, a descendant 
from an old, titled English family. 

At the age of 14 he started to become a 
seaman, but gave it up in obedience to his 
mother. 

At 17 he was a surveyor and was studying 
the Indians on their warpaths. 

At 19 he was Adjutant General of the Mili- 
tia. 

At 20, by the death of his half-brother, 
Lawrence, July, 1752, he became heir to Mt. 
Vernon, valued at $200,000. 

He was married at 27, and was a farmer 
until 1774. 

In January, 1775, he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Continental Army. 

He died December 14, 1799. 

His last words were, “It is well.” 

Such are some of the facts that boys and 
girls should know and remember about the 
“Father of His Country.” 

These are the bare facts. About him, as 
about all men who did great things, there are 
many good books and biographies. 
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I think it is proper to say that from youth 
I have been greatly benefited by reading the 
biographies of men who did something. 


Losing A Battle. 
Prov. 24:10. “If thou faint in the day of adver- 
sity, thy strength is small.” 

A magazine article on the life of Washington 
said that he often lost battles, but usually won 
campaigns. That sentence describes the careers 
of most successful men. Everyone fails at some 
time. The most spectacular successes have ex- 
perienced their setbacks, their dark hours, their 
times of anxiety. That does not matter, how- 
ever, if they win in the end, as the successful do. 

The trouble with some young people is that 
they take a lost battle as final. Some leave 
school because they fail in an examination. 
They give up trying to be Christian because 
they have once yielded to severe temptation. 
They make an unconditional surrender because 
they have lost a battle when another engage- 
ment might reverse the verdict. 

Of course you will encounter failure. A per- 
son who went through life succeeding in 
everything he undertook, would be such a cu- 
riosity that his fitting place would be a mu- 
seum. Failure is not serious, however, if you 
do not regard it as settling everything. Even 
if you lose the battle, resolve to win the cam- 
paign.—Young People’s Weekly. 


Lincoln Played Marbles With Boys. 

Zech. 8:5. “Boys playing in the streets.” 

The kindness which Lincoln constantly 
showed in various ways to children endeared 
him to everybody. Albert J. Beveridge has 
gathered together several little incidents in 
a@ paragraph in his work on Abraham Lincoln 
as follows: “He would even stop his beloved 
reading to play marbles with little boys, one 
of whom declares that Lincoln was ‘a great 
marble player’ and ‘kept us small boys run- 
ning in all directions gathering up the marbles 
he would scatter.’ Once he found a barefooted 
boy, Ab Trent, chopping wood to get money 
to buy shoes; Lincoln did the work for the 
urchin. He was, indeed, a kind elder brother 
to the children of New Salem, who, barefooted 
and clad only in a tow-linen shirt during sum- 
mer and usually without shoes in winter, clus- 
tered about Lincoln whenever he appeared, 
fairly worshiping him. Wherever he went he 
had a child with him; and he did helpful 
kindnesses to widows and poor people, such as 
gathering and chopping wood for them.” 


® 
PREACHERS & PREACHING 


RESEARCH ON EXPOSITORY PREACHING 

A sudy of “Preaching” is being conducted by 
Professor Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary, 
through the following questions. Your answers 
may be addressed to this magazine, or to Dr. 
Hoover. 


_ in 
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sheds ee ae eae igs , this union will eventuate in the highest good to 


2. How many expository sermons did you 
preach in 1934? ; 

3. How were they received in your own judg- 

ment? } 

What reaction and comment did you receive 

from the congregation? 

Have you ever had requests from your con- 

geregation for Expository sermons? 

Shall we preach more Expository sermons? 

State your reasons. 


PU Ot cn ee 


A minister’s actions are but a picture book of 
his creed and philosophy of life. 

The minister who saves himself saves his 
church also. 

The minister who holds in his heart a faith 
worth living finds himself backed up by a 
church membership with the same faith. 

God plants no yearning in the minister’s 
heart which He does not intend to satisfy. 

Judas got near enough to Christ to kiss Him, 
and yet went down to Damnation. 

If God be not in us, He cannot be for us. 


e 
WHAT SHALL I WEAR? 


Dear Old Expositor: I really could scarcely 
take it all in when I noticed your new dress, 
Expositor and Homiletic Review. For years off 
and on I would take the dear old Homiletic 
Review, and always enjoyed it. Now I am so 
glad to know that I come into possession of 


peo. OK 


the most people. Blessings on the new publica- 
tion. 

On page 48, you discuss a theme that has been 
agitating my mind for 10 years. As a Presby- 
terian man, I always wore a Prince Albert and 
liked it immensely. It is a fitting clerical suit, 
it seems to me. But for 10 years the English 
frock has seemingly supplanted the Prince Al- 
bert. And now, the informal business suit is 
worn by all the men about me in the Methodist 
and Baptist Churches. 

I have never been quite satisfied with the 
plain street wear in the pulpit, and I have never 
used a robe or gown. I am at an utter loss to 
know what to wear. I am using the conven- 
tional English frock, which I think most of the 
ministers in my church in larger cities wear. 
It looks odd and out of place to me, but I 
simply cannot bring myself to wear just the 
plain business suit. 

Now I am going to ask the question, “How is 
this matter regarded?” Would it be perfectly 
right to wear a clerical vest with an upright 
collar. I do not wish a vest buttoned in the 
back, but one with a clerical cut and a plain 
standing collar. Would that be criticised, ridi- 
culed, considered “ultra,” or would it be ac- 
cepted as correct? Please answer somewhat this 
earnest desire to get my appearance in the 
pulpit out of the commonplace and elevate it 
just a little in personal appearance.—B. T. A. 

(Answers to this letter will be forwarded to the 
author of the letter, promptly.) 


Neeeveic Ay S 


By I. J. SWANSON, D. D. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Ernest Findlay Scott, Edward Robinson, Prof. of 
Biblical Theology, Union Seminary, New York. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 325 pp. $3.00. 


The aim of this book, the author tells us, is to do 
for the N. T. what Prof. Bewer of the same Semi- 
nary has done for the O. T. in a previous volume of 
this series. He has done it—and just as ably and in- 
terestingly. Prof. Scott is an authority on the N. T. 
He says that “in writing this book, he has kept three 
objects more especially before his mind: (1) to put 
each of the N. T. writings into its historical setting; 
(2) to examine the critical problems involved in it; 
and (3) to indicate its value for its own time and 
its permanent religious interest.’’ While he is famil- 
iar, of course, with the findings of other N. T. schol- 
ars, he does not discuss rival views. He gives a survey 
of the N. T. as a whole, and a competent introduc- 
tion to each of its twenty-seven books; and he 
shows the way by which these separate books were 
included in one volume. He is an enthusiast on the 
N. T. “There is hardly a verse in it,” he says, “which 
is not, in some way, important, and even its greater 
utterances lose half their value when they are iso- 
lated from the rest. No book has been so much un- 
derstood, and the reason chiefly is that it has sel- 


dom been read as a whole. It is familiar to every- 
body, but only as a bundle of texts and chapters 
which have no relation to one another. The present 
volume will have served its purpose if it leads to 
some genuine reading of the N. T.” 

His chapter on John is particularly illuminating. 
While he holds that the author’s identity cannot be 
determined, he reminds us that here we have a 
record of the life of Christ by that follower of his 
who was spiritually closest to him and understood 
him best.” This book is intended as a text for col- 
lege students. Studious ministers as well will find it 
stimulating, both intellectually and spiritually. 


CHRISTIANITY AS HISTORY AND FAITH. 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, edited by his son, A. C. 


McGiffert, Jr., Prof. in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Scribners. 322 pp. $2.50. 3 ce iad 


Dr. McGiffert was one of the great liberal thinkers 
and scholars of his day, and a devout Christian. 
This is not, unfortunately, a third volume in his 
series entitled ‘History of Christian Thought,” as 
many hoped. It is, however, a valuable book. It is a 
collection of his papers, relating to Christianity and 
faith, logically arranged, integrated as a whole, and 
edited by his son. In Part One, Dr. McGiffert raises 
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Bound Volumes of 
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The Homiletic Review, we are offering them at the reduced price of $1.00 per 
volume, prepaid, They are priced regularly at $2.00. 


A Constant Source of Inspiration and Help 


Much of the material that has been published in The Homiletic Review is as 
timely and applicable now as it was the day it was written. In every issue is a wealth 
of homiletic information. Its pages contain contributions from the leading thinkers, 
writers and preachers of the Christian world. Throughout the years, thousands of 
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with practical assistance in solving their homiletic problems, helping them in no 
small way to conserve their time. 
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Each bound volume of The Homiletic Review contains six issues—January to 
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the question, What is the Christian religion? It is 
an historical approach to the question. He seeks the 
answer by examining critically the essential features 
of Primitive Christianity, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Modernism. In Part Two, he states, and am- 
plifies, his personal faith in Jesus, God, the Chris- 
tian life, and the social implications of Christianity. 
One of his most striking chapters is entitled, Credo 
Quia Absurdum, which closes the section on the 
Christian life. It is a challenging statement, “I be- 
lieve because it is absurd,” but he abundantly proves 
its sense and value, as Tertullian meant it. “We 
want,” says McGiffert, ‘to believe the unexpected, 
the unbelievable thing.’’ He continues, ‘““We want to 
be adventurous in our faith as well as in our deeds. 
When our existing creeds were made they were 
adventurous enough. To ask men to believe in God 
the Father Almighty, when they had known only 
the petty gods of Greek and Roman myth; to ask 
them to believe in Jesus Christ, not only dead and 
risen but coming again to judgment, when they 
had known only Dionysus or Attis or Serapis: this 
was asking great things of them... What we want 
is belief that so and so shall be so. What? A world of 
peace, a universal brotherhood, a genuine reign of 
God.” 

This is a book of keen thinking. It is spiritually 
refreshing. 


REALISTIC THEOLOGY. 

Walter Marshall Horton, Prof. in the Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. Harpers. 207 pp. 
$2.00. 


The author is recognized generally as one of the 
leading American theologians of today. His is a dis- 
ciplined mind; his scholarship is of the first rank; 
and his appraisal of current trends in theology shows 
penetrative insight. This book is one of a series that 
includes A Psychological Approach to Theology, 
Theism and the Modern Mood, and Theism and the 
Scientific Spirit. The present volume goes to the 
heart of current theological thought. It admits the 
death of Liberalism, both political and religious. It 
seeks a theology more in harmony with the realism 
of our time. This trend, Dr. Horton declares, is ‘“‘not 
a question of New Theology or Old Theology but of 
New Theology or No-Theology.’’ He quotes approv- 
ingly a dictum of Prof. John Bennet that “The most 
important fact about contemporary theology is the 
disintegration of Liberalism.’ Dr. Horton suggests 
“incorporating into our-realistic theology whatever 
genuine values may be rescued from the wreck of 
liberalism.’ This is a hopeful attitude; it is charac- 
teristic of our political, industrial and social think- 
ing, in America and Europe. The chapter headings 
are: The decline of liberalism and the rise of realism, 
A realistic view of our human predicament, A real- 
istic faith in the providence of God, A realistic es- 
timate of Christ and the church, and A realistic plan 
of salvation. A clear exposition and a keen apprais- 
al of the trend to realism in theology. A book that 
every thoughtful minister ought to read. 


CHRIST IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, FOR PRIVATE 
STUDY AND GROUP DISCUSSION. 
Gerrit Verkuyl, Ph. D. Revell. 192 pp. $1.50. 


The purpose of this book is to acquaint its read- 
ers with the problems, opportunities, achievements, 
and shortcomings of Christian education in the 
United States. Dr. Verkuyl treats his topic from the 
historic point of view; and pictures Christianity as 
“an increasingly active, evangelical, educational 
force.’’ Since nine-tenths of our growing generation 
receives its major educational training from the 
public school, the author feels obliged to evaluate 
its contribution to religious training. He maintains 
that the home, the school, and the church must 
cooperate in order to secure complete and well- 
balanced education. The chapter headings are: The 
educational genius of Christianity, The seculariza- 
tion process, Our inadequate public school, Our in- 
adequate Christian education, The debt of Christian 
education to our public schools, The reach of Chris- 
tion education in our country, Our program in ac- 
tion, The pastor as an educator, Christ in the home, 
Christ in our public schools, and Christ in the 
curriculum, Dr, Verkuyl proposes a method by which 
Christianity might be legally taught in our public 
schools. An important resume of the subject. It 
ought to be read and pondered by all Sunday school 
teachers and ministers. 
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CREATIVE TEACHING, LETTERS TO A CHURCH 
SCHOOL TEACHER. ; 

John Wallace Suter, Jr., D. D. Revised Edition. Mac- 
Millian. 155 pp. $1.25. 


This book sets forth in a non-technical manner cer- 
tain principles of teaching for church school teach- 
ers who have not previously studied the subject. 
Dr Suter does it informally but interestingly and 
effectively. He points out that at first Sunday school 
teaching was lesson-centered, but that now it is 
pupil-centered. He maintains that teachers should 
study the whole Bible, including the Apocrypha and 
the Prayer Book. Worship, he urges, should be at 
the center of the program of a church school; and 
that its aim should be to develop a Christian per- 
sonality. In order, Dr. Suter adds, that teaching 
should be creative, it must harmonize with the 
accepted teaching of the Church creeds. Teachers 
of Church schools of. any denomination will find 
much help from Dr. Suter’s informal talks. 


OTHERS CALL IT GOD. 
Jeanette Perkins. Harpers. 141 pp. $1.50. 


The author is Supervisor, Primary Department, 
Riverside Church School, New York City. This is 
an account of a remarkable experience in teaching 
third grade pupils about the beginning of life upon 
the earth; and of the children’s reports of their 
reading and reflections on the various aspects of 
the general subject—the origin of the world, of life, 
etc. The study was suggested by Prof. Carruth’s 
poem, “Each in his own tongue.’’ This report is sig- 
nificant. It reveals at least two things: children 
find no difficulty in accepting the scientific account 
of Creation; and second, that this type of teaching 
will result for adults, so taught in childhood, in 
finding no conflict between the Creation teaching 
of the Bible and of science. 


LAY LEADERSHIP IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 
Leo Vaughn Barker, Ph. D. Association Press. 240 pp. 
$2.50. 


This is a thesis presented for the Ph. D. degree. 
It is a competent study of an important subject. The 
author sent out a questionnaire on the subject, to 
which he received 1001 replies suitable for analysis, 
from lay leaders in 84 churches of four leading Pro- 
testant denominations. It was found that adoles- 
cents who had been very active in the church are 
better leaders than those who took up church work 
after they had become adults; and that those with 
college training showed very marked superiority as 
leaders. The whole report is too detailed to be con- 
sidered as a whole in a brief review but these two 
valuable results of the inquiry should be seriously 
considered by the churches. It suggests that ado- 
lescents should be put into places of leadership; and 
second, that college trained young people should be 
sought for places of leadership because they make 
the most effective leaders. 


THE MINISTER’S ANNUAL, VOLUME SEVEN. 
Compiled and Edited by Joseph McCray Ramsey, 
Editor of The Expositor (now The Expositor and The 
Homiletic Review). Revell. 576 pp. $2.00. 


This Annual is eagerly looked for at the beginning 
of each year by tens of thousands of ministers who 
have used it in previous years and have found it an 
inspiration by the high quality of its homiletical 
material, and its sound evangelical spirit. It exalts 
the Christian message; strength and beauty mark 
its literary style; and the grace of God and faith 
in Jesus Christ shine from its pages. The Annual 
is loyal to Him who is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. Great preachers have contributed sermons to 
this yolume: Gaius Glenn Atkins, Charles F. Ban- 
ning, William E. Biederwolf, Dan F. Bradley, R. M. 
Brougher, George A. Buttrick, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Charles L. Goodell, Doremus A. Hayes, Stuart Nye 
Hutchison, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Hugh Thomson 
Kerr, Charles Edward Locke, Alvin E. Magary, Mark 
A. Matthews, Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Albert W. Pal- 
mer, Burris A. Jenkins, Howard Chandler Robbins, 
Frederick F. Shannon, Paul E. Scherer, James H. 
Snowden, Ralph W. Sockman, John Timothy Stone, 
Ernest Freeman Tittle, James I. Vance—what a list 
of great preachers! And there are others equally 
notable and men less well-known, but able preach- 


ers, too. Please keep in mind that these are original 
sermons. 
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Theater-brilliant movies 
in the largest church 
with the New 


FILMO 16 mm. 


Auditorium Projector 


_ new Filmo Auditorium Projector extends the 
use of the safe, economical 16 mm. film to audiences 
so large that heretofore only 35 mm. film would serve. 
With its 1oco-watt lamp, highly perfected optical sys- 
tem, and fast lens this powerful new projector shows 
brilliantly illuminated movies on even the largest 
screens. Its 1600-foot film capacity permits a one-hour 
uninterrupted program. There are numerous other fea- 
tures which make for the finest results and real sim- 
plicity of operation. 

Where maximum illumination is not required, the 
new Filmo 129 Projector is recommended. It offers 
750-watt illumination and 1600-foot film capacity. Both 
the Auditorium Model and Model 129 may be had with 
the proper projection lens to fill your screen from the 
desired projector placement. Write for complete liter- 
ature and our religious film source list. 


BELL & HOWELL 


® 
16 mm. Movie Cameras 
and Projectors 1 i ; i O 


Bett & Howett Company, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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HE free copy of The Minister’s 
Annual, in combination with The 
Expositor and Tarbell’s Guide for 

Sunday School Teachers at $4.50, is 
filling a definite place in the life and 
work of thousands of ministers. (A 
circular describing the offer in detail has 
been mailed to you). 


Send your order now, so you will have 
your book for the beginning of 1935. 


The F. M. Barton Company 
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The volume contains other features which its users 
prize: Suggestions for Services, including Psalms, 
hymns, offertory sentences, offertory prayers, and 
anthems for choir and organ; morning and evening 
sermons; mid-week sermons; brief treatment of the 
S. S. lessons; Church Year sermons, sermons for 
special days; sermons for children and young people; 
and illustrations, not separated from the truth they 
are designed to illustrate—an important considera- 
tion. 

In brief, this Annual contains the finest of the 
wheat to make spiritual bread to nourish the souls 
under the minister’s care. 


THE REFINER’S FIRE. 
J. W. G. Ward, D. D., Litt. D. Harpers. 124 pp. $1.00 


Dr. Ward is a transplanted Englishman. He was the 
successor of Campbell Morgan at Tollington Park, 
London. On this side of the Atlantic, he has filled 
prominent pulpits in Montreal and Detroit, and is 
pastor now of the First Presbyterian Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois. His messages are direct, Scriptural, 
and inspiring. He deals with the Divine forces that 
shape life. He is truly eloquent. His illustrations are 
taken from literature, from life, and from the Word. 
His sermon titles in this book are: The refiner’s fire, 
The secret of the singing heart, Ambushed, The 
wagon and the star, The writing on the wall, The 
life eternal, In the hand of the potter, Uncontrolled 
forces, Is life worth living? and Arms and the man. 


WHEN GOD HIDES. 

Paul E. Scherer, D. D., Minister of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, New York 
City. Harpers. 90 pp. $1.00 


Dr. Scherer is a distinguished minister. He is much 
sought for addresses to Colleges and Universities, 
and the widely known Chicago Sunday Evening Club. 
He is a favorite lecturer at Northfield. He is a pow- 
erful evangelical preacher. His messages are modern 
and timely in form, but timeless in their spirit. 
His topics in this book are: When God hides, A 
visitor from Nazareth, Why are we here? The self 
that’s out of focus, The harm Jesus risked doing, 
Jesus Christ and the middle-class mind, Jesus Christ 
in a world of cults, One man against himself, God 
his mark, and A tomb for Lazarus! 


GOD DOES GUIDE US. 
W. E. Sangster. Abingdon. 147 pp. $1.00. 


The author is one of the ablest of the younger 
Methodist ministers in England. In this book, he 
treats a difficult topic in a competent and helpful 
way. He has thought through the question of Divine 
guidance, and has confirmed his conclusion on vari- 
ous aspects of the problem by putting them to the 
test of his own experience. ‘‘“Groupers’’ could study 
this book with profit, because it deals with Bible 
teaching, using sound sense and distrusting mere 
“hunches.” The table of contents shows the rich 
Suggestiveness of the treatment of the general 
theme: Section one, ‘‘God is not dumb,” The fact, 
The way, The terms, The voice; Section two, In 
divers manners, Through circumstances, reason, the 
Bible, the fellowship; Section three, Perplexed but 
not in despair, Is it all too trivial? What if calamity 
comes? Does it do violence to our personality? Does 
it foster irreverent familiarity? Section four, Teach 
me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path, 
By way of warning, By way of encouragement. 


REBELS AND SAINTS, THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF 
THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 
Ferdinand M. Isserman, Rabbi of Temple Israel, St. 
Louis. Introduction by Bishop Scarlett, Diocese of 
Missouri, Protestant Episcopal Church. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis. 152 pp. $1.00. 


The author is a brilliant expounder and advocate 
of social justice as taught by the Prophets of Israel. 
He is a kindred spirit to these “Rebels and Saints.” 
He gives an accurate and sympathetic account of 
the teaching of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, The 
Second Isaiah, and The Anonymous Prophet (Jonah). 
He adds a chapter on Jesus, as A Prophet of Israel 
and a Son of the Synagogue. He writes admiringly 
of Jesus in these aspects; but defectively, as Chris- 
tians view Jesus. Isserman’s view of Jesus is natur- 
ally, that of an orthodox Jew. 


MEN WHO STOOD ALONE, THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ETS IN ACTION. 
Mary Jenness. 


Morehouse. 114 pp. $1.06. Teacher’s 
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Guide (74 pp.), same author, publisher, and price. 


Thirteen dramatic stores of prophets and other 
heroes of Israel, told for boys and girls from ten to 
sixteen years of age. These stories will hold the at- 
tention of youth, and they will give them the thrill 
of reading about heroic service which normal youth 
craves. These tales will help to build up strong, pur- 
poseful, courageous, and religious character. The 
Teacher’s Guide contains chapters on planning the 
course, how to make the prophetic and historical ap- 
proach; and suggests activities to make the proph- 
ets real, through plays and dramatizations; and 
tells where to find source material. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME WRITERS. 
Winifred and Frances Kirkland. Harpers. 
$1.00. 

Another inspirational book by the Misses Kirkland. 
This one tells interesting and encouraging stories of 
Fanny Burney, A long-ago lady of letters; Selma 
Lagerlof, Who listened and remembers; Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, How a poet is made; Pearl Buck, 
Who opened a door into China; Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, An adventurer and her adventures; Sarah 
Josepha Hale, A lady and her book; Anne Shannon 
Monroe, Who sees and hears the out-of-doors; 
Louisa Alcott, The girl who wrote for girls; Willa 
Cather, A transplanted writer; and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, At home and abroad. Fascinating reading for 
girls! Every girl who has an ambition to write will 
be spurred on by these stories to try to achieve her 
ambition. 


FORTY MISSIONARY STORIES. 
Margaret W. Eggleston. Harpers. 162 pp. $1.50. 


The author’s name is a sufficient guarantee that 
these stories are illuminating of missionary work, 
fascinating in themselves, and stimulating to deep 
interest in missionary work. The stories have their 
settings in well-known mission fields: China, Korea, 
Japan, India, Africa, Turkey, Syria, Armenia, South 
America, Egypt, and parts of the United States. The 
book will be found valuable both for young people 
and adults for developing interest in missions. Min- 
isters will find it just what they need for vivid and 
pointed illustrations of missionary achievements. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN, 
Isaac Malek Yonan, D. D., formerly Professor in Ur- 
miah College, Persia. Cokesbury. 117 pp. $1.00. 


The author is a native-born Persian belonging to 
the old Assyrian race which from the dawn of Chris- 
tianity have been members of the Nestorian Church. 
He tells the marvelous story of Dr. Sa’eed, a native- 
born Kurd,-a Mohammedan by birth, and a convert 
to Christianity. He was once a muezzin, a crier of 
the Mohammedan hours of prayer. He rose from the 
humble job of a stable boy to become the most 
prominent and most beloved physician in Teheran, 
Persia. He is one of the physicians to the royal fam- 
ily. He converted his brother to Christianity, even 
though that brother had sought to kill the doctor 
for becoming a Christian. Dr. Sa’eed witnesses for 
Christ in a land dangerous to live in and be a Chris- 
tian. His fellow-workers describe him as one who 
“shines with the lustre of the morning star in the 
constellation of converts in his native land.” For 
fifty-three years he has followed Christ. He is a firm 
believer that Moslems can be converted to Christ 
and that, contrary to the opinion of a considerable 
number of Christians, missions to the Moslems 
should be carried on. Dr. Sa’eed’s estimate of Mo- 
hammedanism should be read by all. It will be an 
“eye-opener”? to many. This is one of the greatest 
and most romantic stories in missionary annals. Be 
sure to read it. 


INSIGHTS INTO MODERN HINDUISM. 
Hervey DeWitt Griswold. Holt. 288 pp. $2.00. 


The author is one of the most distinguished and 
most scholarly of missionaries to India. He has spent 
over thirty years in India, much of the time on the 
staff of the Forman Christian College, Lahore. He is 
a profound student of Hinduism, the shaper of the 
soul of India. This book explains the diversity and 
the vast inclusiveness of Hinduism—its catholic and 
protestant forms, and even its fundamentalist- 
modern controversies. It has many movements and 
sects mystical and practical, philosophical and naive. 
It interprets Hinduism through biographical sketches 
of both men and women who have made modern 


121 pp. 


Bees eG SERVICE 


Keep your files up to date by checking over 
these items each month. Write for those you need. 


“THE KING OF KINGS” IN 12 REELS 


13 This super-feature is available in silent or 
Superb sound-film version, 16 mm. size. Let us 
tell you how you may secure it through the Koda- 
scope Libraries, Inc. 


CARBOLINEUM AS A WOOD PRESERVER 
Is A SOUND INVESTMENT 


1 4 This product, Known to the Industrial and 
: Agricultural world for generations, should be 
utilized by Churches in preventing rot, and pro- 
longing the life of wood surfaces exposed to the ele- 
ments. Shall we ask the Carbolineum Wood Pre- 
serving Company of Milwaukee to send you descrip- 
tive matter and costs? 


MONEL METAL EQUIPMENT 

FOR YOUR CHURCH KITCHEN 

1 5 Model kitchens today are usually Monel Kitch- 
ens; anything from sinks, cabinets, tables, to 

ranges, solid metal that doesn’t chip or crack, cleans 

easily, and is stainless. Before you make your budget 

for the Church or Community House Kitchen, ask 

for Free information on Monel. Metal equipment. Of 

course, this up to date product will be installed in 

the parsonage kitchen. 

SAVE MONEY AND LABOR BY EQUIPING 

YOUR CHURCH KITCHEN WITH 


FEDERAL ENAMELWARE 
16 This guaranteed Enamelware, chip-proofed and 
stainless, equipped with Chromium Vapor-Seal 
Covers for waterless cooking, deserves your acquaint- 
ance, before your selections of Kitchen Equipment 
are made. A request for information will bring you 
the name of the representative of The Federal 
Enameling & Stamping Company, who will demon- 
strate the product to you. 


VACUUM CLEANERS FOR THE CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY HOUSE 
47 Vacuum Cleaners are no longer a luxury, as is 
supposed by some of our readers. There are 
Vacuum Systems available at reasonable cost. Why 
not save redecorating costs by.cleaning your audi- 
torium, social rooms, community rooms, etc., with 
practical vacuum equipment, as well as keeping your 
buildings in A-1 condition by systematic cleanings. 
Let us send you information on equipment Manu- 
factured by several outstanding Companies. 


ARTISTIC LIGHTING 

Congregations are becoming “Light Conscious” 
18 and pastors everywhere are informing them- 
selves on high class Lighting Equipment. ‘The Light- 
olier catalog should be among your Lighting cata- 


logs. 


MONUMENTS AND MAUSOLEUMS 


As pastor, you are frequently the family con- 
19 sultant on monuments and memorials, and cat- 
alogs on Presbrey-Leland products, Clark Grave Vault 


and Geis & Buss Monument Company will prepare 
you for an emergency. 


PIANOS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOMS 


Compare the advantages of various Pianos be- 
20 fore you make your selection. Pianos are not 
replaced very often in the life of a congregation, 
and your selection must stand the test. Write for 
catalogs on Baldwins, Kimballs, Braumillers, and 
Brambach. 


MENDING AND REPAIRING ROBES 
AND CLERICAL GARMENTS 


91 Moth holes, tears, burns, and wear repaired by 

“Invisible Reweaving,’’ also shine removed. 
Economy in clothing is forced upon most of us, and 
the Guarantee Damage Weaving Company is ready 
to help in keeping your expense down. 


GUARD AGAINST CLOTHING LOSSES 


99 Identify clothing, linens, towels, robes, etc., ip 

your Church or Parish House. Cash’s Woven 
Names are a permanent, safe, economical method 
of marking for positive identification. 


PERMANENT COVERING FOR FLOORS 
IN AISLES AND FOYERS 


93 Marbleloid Rubber Tile combines beauty, si- 
lence, and cleanliness, at moderate cost. The 
Armstrong Linoleum Company offers to send a book- 
let of patterns with descriptions. The Congolium 
Company has for many years supplied the needs 
of Churches and Parish Houses. 


PROLONG THE LIFE OF YOUR AISLE 
AND CHANCEL CARPETING 


9 4 Ozite Rug Cushioning will prolong the life of 

any carpet, and add to the note of luxury and 
comfort in your Church, Parish House, and Social 
Rooms. Write for Free sample and booklet on ‘Facts 
about Care of Rugs.” 


REFINISH WOOD WORK AND CONTINUE 

USE OF ROOMS 

95 One day painting for woodwork allows many a 
pastor to continue the usual program without 

inconvenience. Do you remember the old signs, ‘““Wet 

Paint’’? No need for them with Waterspar. Write for 

booklet, ‘““How to work wonders with color.” 


RUGS AND CARPETS MUST BE DURABLE, 
ATTRACTIVE, AND MODERATE IN COST 
96 The Bigelow Sanford Carpet Company has a 
large range of designs to add beauty and dig- 
nity to your carpeted floors. The Philadelphia Carpet 
Company supplies carpeting to Churches and Parish 
Houses. Study their products before you make your 
selections. 


! 
4 
Return this coupon to receive catalogs 
wanted from this list in the February 


issue. 


The Expositor & Homiletic Review 

815 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

I am interested in receiving the catalogs and 
free information mentioned in items Nos, ... 
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Hinduism. These teachers include Swami Vivekanda, 
India’s Apostle to the West; Ramakrishna, The illit- 
erate saint of Bengal; Swami Ram Tirath, the poet 
monk of the Punjab; Dayal and Gupta, Indian 
revolutionaries; Chet Ram and his indigenous Chris- 
tian sect; Jiddu Krishnamurti, Mrs. Besant’s world- 
teacher; Shiva N. Agnihotri and “science-grounded 
religion;’ Sadhu Sundar Singh and the riches of 
Sikhism; Dr. Kurtkoti and his naked Sadhus; Ma- 
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hatma Gandhi, India’s prophet and saint; Rabin-- 
dranath Tagore and the ‘Religion of Man;” and: 
Swami D. Sarasvati and “Back to the Vedas,” etc.: 
Dr. Griswold has lectured on Hinduism at Columbia: 
University, 1928 and 1929. He has known personally } 
many of the Indian scholars and leaders he de-- 
scribes in this book. It is the most interesting, non-- 
technical and authoritative account of Hinduism the | 
present reviewer has ever seen. 


CHURCH NIGHT 


By SHIRLEY SWETNAM STILL 


I. GROWING OLDER 

Song, “The Lord Is My Shepherd.” 

Bible readings, by three people: 1. Ps. 90:9, 10, 

2. Isa. 46:4, 3. Rev. 2:10. 

Song, “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Prayer: “Dear Lord, we rebel a little at the 
idea of growing older. Yet with every year of 
life we find a deeper peace in Thy love and a 
higher joy in Thy service. It is, therefore, 
sinful to rebel at walking the pathway decreed 
by Thy wisdom for our good and for Thy 
glory. If we had not always within ourselves 
the knowledge of the continual process of the 
disintegration of our bodies, we should inevitably 
become self-confident and trust too highly in 
our present strength. As it is, we are ever re- 
minded that we are en route to another country 
and we are thus continually admonished to pre- 
pare for that place. Help us, then, to keep our 
bodies in the highest possible state of health 
and efficiency for Thy service and help us also 
to rejoice at the milestones that show us 
that we are drawing nearer Thy holy city. We 
ask this in the name of Him Who went to pre- 
pare a place for us. Amen.” 

Song, “How Firm a Foundation.” 

Talk, “The Fear of Age.” 

Intro:—The old saying, “All men would live 
long, but no man would be old.’ At about 
thirty most people have a sort of inner fear 
at the coming of age. 

I. The fear of age is manifested by 
1. Concealing our true age. 

2. In trying to act or appear younger than we 

are. 

II, This fear is unnecessary because 
1. Age means growth, mental and spiritual. 
2. Age brings dignity. 

3. Age teaches patience. 

4. Age should bring beauty of character. 
Song, “Bringing in the Sheaves.” 

Talk, Advantages of age” 

1. Knowledge, 2. Experience, 3. Confidence of 
others, 4. Long-continued friendships, 5. Near- 
ness to God. 

Song, “Sweet By and By.” 

Talk, “Joys of Age” 

1. Tasks accomplished, 2. Tasks yet to be per- 
formed, 3. Fellowship with God, 4. Promises ful- 
filled. 


Quartette, “In the Land where We Never Grow 
Old” 

Benediction. 

Recessional, “Nearer, My God to Thee” or “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” 


Il, ON HEROISM 
Decorate with flags and bunting. 

Open the meeting by having the orchestra or 
some instrument play “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
This will, of course, cause the people to stand. 
While they are standing, have two Boy Scouts 
march forward with a flag and all the congre- 
gation will join the pledge of allegiance. 

Solo, “I Would Be True.” 

A prayer that we may show heroism in our 
daily lives. 

Congregational hymn, 
Republic.” 

Talk, Heroism made a background for our 
patriotism. (Cite examples from the history 
of our country.) 

Song, “Recessional.” 

Talk, There are heroes today. (Cite examples of 
present-day bravery.) 

Song, “No, Never Alone.” 

Talk, We become heroic by living bravely every 
day: 

1. A person who habitually chooses ease will 
ae seek to put principle ahead in his 
ife. 

2. People who whine over the hardships of 
life are not likely to show great courage. 

ene Go Where You Want Me to Go, Dear 

ord.” 

Scripture, Heb. 11:32-40. 

Benediction. 

Recessional, “America.” 


“Battle Hymn of the 


Ill. UNTOLD BIBLE STORIES 

Each person at the meeting is provided with 
a blank having ten numbers and after each 
number the two words, “Known” and “Un- 
known.” Ask each person as the evening goes 
on, to check whether each of the ten Bible 
stories told is familiar to him or not. Have the 
filled-in blanks turned in at the close of the 
meeting and make some helpful announcement 
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Choir-Pulpit-Gowns 


E. R. MOORE CoO. 
Makers Since 1907 
932-938 DAKIN STREET 


CHICAGO 
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<a | PRICES&TERMS 


The Expositor with The Minister’s Annual 
should be included in your budget for necessary 
tools. These publications will do much to keep 
up your courage, inspiration, and preaching 
standard. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
AND LIFE 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
 ) 


ere brilliant 
young author, an accredited scholar 
in psychology, has sought to produce 
a book that is entertaining and yet 
accurate; a book which ordinary 
folk will read, and which will sug- 
gest to them ways of becoming 
masters of their lives. This new book 
is introduced and endorsed by two 
leading medical authorities. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
At the Beller Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 


GOOD NEWS 4. 40 Gus. 
of at) Be ei ations ® 


Hope Publishing Company, established 1892, Publishers of 
only the Best in Song Books for Church and Sunday School 
announces two new song books for publication on March 15th. 


“The Service Hymnal” Unlikeany other. Re- 
tains the hymns of beauty that are familiar and 
precious, and adds much new material repre- 
senting the best and latest developments in 
church music—all hymns grouped by classifi- 
cation. A complete service book suitable for 
every church andany denomination. Price per 
100 not prepaid, attractively grained Russet 
Waverly cloth binding with title embossed in 
gold, $60.00. 


“Devotional Hymns” A smaller book for 
church and Sunday School retaining many of 
the features and all the high musical quality 
of ‘‘The Service Hymnal’’. A convenient 
all-purpose book for church or school use. 
Price per 100 not prepaid, Maroon silk 
basket- weave cloth with title embossed 
in gold, $40.00; substantial Bristol binding, 
$25.00, 


WAIT until you have seen these books if 


you are contemplating selection of new hymnals. Fill in and mail coupon 


below for free sample copy from the advance first edition. 


Do not miss the 


chance of a first glimpse of this good news to the churches—the most unique 
and outstanding hymnal and song book ever published—it will stir church 


leaders and musicians 
everywhere. A mighty 
stimulus to richer 
worship. 


(0 **The Service Hymnal” 


ESTABLISHED 1692 


only the best in SONG books COMPANY Church and Denomination 


[Pastas ee 


5701-B W.Lake St. ! 
Chicago, Illinois 


I 
j 
I Gentlemen: 
printing as checked below 


HOPE p UBLISHING Name ------~--~-----------~~- Tite ee ! 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5701-B West Lake Street, Austin Station, Chicago, III. 


Please send me free sample copies from advance first 


«sDevotional Hymns” 
Official 


Address 


Address oso a eae ons cuecesoce 
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enece@ ricci: ve1et 
and Modern Doubt 
by G. A. Buttrick 


author of “’Jesus Came Preaching “’ 


In this reassuring and in- 
spiring volume the au- 
thor traces the “rivers 
of doubt’? to their head- 
waters and examines the 
cardinal items of Chris- 
tian faith at the point 
where each must meet 
the thrust of modern 
doubt. The book throughout joins is- 
sue fearlessly with the denials of the 
skeptic. $2.50 


The Reason tor 
Living 
by Robert R. Wicks 


‘tA combination of crystal clearness of thought 
and expression . . . full of meaning, simplicity 
of statement, and utter earnestness of con- 
viction.”’ New York Times. $2.00 


A Religious Book Club Selection 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Ww 
THE 
COMMONPLACE 


PRODIGAL 


by 
Allan Knight Chalmers 


“Should prove invaluable 
both for ministers and 
laymen who seek assist- 
ance in finding an ap- 
proach to God which they 
may follow themselves 
and also recommend to 
others.’—Christian Century 


$1.75 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
One Park Avenue NewsXork 
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about the result in the next church bulletin. 
Song, “Open Mine Eyes That I May See.” 
A prayer that we may read and know God's 

Book. 

The first three Bible Stories (Let ten people 
tell the ten stories from the scriptures listed 
below.) 

1. Healed waters. II Kings 2:19-22. 

2. Miriam’s leprosy. Numbers 12:9-15. 

3. Money in a fish’s mouth. Matt. 17:24-27. 
Song, “More about Jesus.” 

The second three Bible stories: 

4. Achan’s wedge of gold. Joshua 7:1-21. 

5. Ezra Reads the Law. Nehemiah 8:1-8. 

6. Paul gets bitten by a snake. Acts 28:1-6. 
Song, “There’s Power in the Blood.” 

The last four stories: 
7. Choosing an apostle to take the place of 
Judas. Acts 1:15-26. 

8. Irreverence punished. II Sam 6:6-11. 

9. Finding a Lost Book. II Kings 22:8-13. 

10. The first tithe. Gen. 14:8-20. 

Song, “I Love to Tell the Story.” 

Collection of blanks. 

Benediction. 

Recessional, “The Old Book and the Old Faith.” 


IV. GOD HAS SPOKEN TO MAN 
Songs, “Ye Must Be Born Again.” 
“The Unclouded Day.” 
Bible readings by three people: 
1. John 1:18. 
2. I Cor. 13:12. 
3. Ps. 139:7-12. 
Song, “Anywhere with Jesus.” 
Prayer. . 
Talk: “God Has Spoken to Man.” 
Intro: God has spoken privately to numbers of 
individuals. He has spoken publicly to men four 
times. 
I. When He gave the ten commandments: 
Ex. 20:1-17. 
1. The preparation of the people. Ex. 19:7-15. 
2. The message—a condemnation of sin. 
3. The effect on the people—fear. 
II. At the baptism of Jesus. Matt. 3:17. 
1. The preparation of the people. Luke 3:15. 
2. The message—commendation of righteous- 
ness. Matt. 3:15. 
3. Effect on the people. Many turned to Jesus. 
III. At the transfiguration. Matt. 17:1-8. 
1. The preparation—prayer—the good confes- 
sion. Matt. 16:16-20. 
2. The occasion of the message—Peter’s mis- 
take. He was trying to make the law and 
the prophets equal to Jesus. Matt. 17:4. 
3. The message—putting Christ first. 
IV. At the prayer of Jesus, when He had His 
triumphal entry. John 12:27-28. 
1. The preparation—the triumphal entry. 
John 12:12-27. 
2. The occasion. Jesus’ prayer. 
3. The message—and answer to prayer. 
4. The effect on the people. John 12:29-30. 
Conclusion, Heb. 1:1-2. 
Prayer, Song, “My Jesus, I Love Thee.” 
Benediction. 
Recessional, “Jesus Calls Us.” 
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Write Today For Information On The 
All Aluminum Bulletin 


» The Sheldon All-Aluminum Bul- 
letin eliminates all up-keep costs 
—forever. Install it and forget it. 


Electric Llghted Crosses 


Properly ventilated, beautiful 
electric cross, lacquered in white, 
complete with cord and lamps. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


_THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO.., INc. 
Box 132EH Ashtabula, Ohio 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by HALL craftsmen. 
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D-2 1 AN 5c SAVE Feb., 1935 
WORTH ME 

Save 20% on your next Expositor sub- 
scription on the following conditions: 

1. There must be 12 of me. 

2. Beginning any month in the year. 

3. Coupons must be for consecutive mos. 

4. Not good or redeemable on combina- 
tion offers. 

The Expositor is $3.00 a year. 12 of these 
coupons, sent in accordance with the 
above rules, will earn you 60c credit on 
your subscription. 


HALF -A-MILLION SOLD,7 
and commended everywhere 


Tarhell's 


A 


saw! 


With the enthusiasm that comes of 
sharing in its thirty years’ continuous 
progress, the publishers confidently be- 
lieve that this latest volume meets the 
supreme test of every teacher, superin- 
tendent, pastor and adult scholar. 


DR. A. L. RYAN, Business Secretary of 

World’s Sunday School Association, says: 
“Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide has made a perfectly 

marvelous contribution to our work.” 


PROF. CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D., says: 
“My congratulations upon the great service the 
author is rendering the entire Christian Church.” 


DR. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS says: 

“A wealth of material for the preacher. Tar- 
bell’s is far better in this field than many books 
published especially for the use of ministers.” 


THE EXPOSITOR says: 

“There is nothing better, there is nothing 
quite so good. We unreservedly commend it of 
inestimable value to pastors, superintendents and 


teachers.”’ 
ae All BAnbeolipre CLOTH, $1.90 
At All Booksellers POSTPAID, $2.00 


F. H. REVELL Co., 158 Fifth Av.. NEW YORK 
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Individual 


: ‘THE SAN ITAR re : Communion 


Convenient, Noiseles 

The individual communion pera en Banitary 
service permits an impres- 
sive ceremony. We intro- 
duced individual cups. We 
make the finest quality of 
beautiful polished trays and 
supply thousands of satis- 
fied congregations. Send for 
free Catalog with quota- 
tions. 


CUPS 


SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
200-E 57th Street Rochester, N. Y. 


For 
Church, 
Church 
School 
and 
Junior 
Schools. 


ESTED IN USE 
BY 10,000 CHURCHES 


These three great hymnals, unique in plan and scope, have 
more than met every musical need of the church and school, 
Spiritually as well as musically, their use enriches the value of 
every service. 


For the Church ‘“Inter-Church Hymnal”’—713 numbers, 528 
pages—compiled after consulting over 10,000 churches, minis- 
ters, and choir leaders. $75 per 100 not prepaid. Single copy 
$1.00 postpaid. 

For Church Schools ‘American Church and Church School 
Hymnal’’—contains standard hymns that “‘bridge the gap”’ 
also typical church school songs as well as rich liturgical ma- 
terial including art studies of religious masterpieces. $55 per 
100 not prepaid. Single copy 70c postpaid. Orchestrated. 


For Junior Schools ‘‘American Junior Church School Hym- 
nal’—a great favorite with children and teachers. 224 pages. 
$40 per 100 not prepaid. 


Mail ‘coupon for sample copies and 
new free finance plans 


> Biglow-Main-Excell Go. « 


5'715-BC West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send returnable samples and Free finance plan. 


(i Inter-Church Hymnal. 
(American Church and Church School Hymnal. 
(American Junior Church School Hymnal. 


Official 
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LTT 


A Bible and commentary combined. 


SCOFIELD 
ReferenceBible 


Edited by Rev.C.1.Scofield,D.D. 
Assisted by Eminent Scholars 


The full text of the Bible, with 
chain references, analyses of all 
Bible books, summaries of great 
Scripture truths, revised renderings 
in the margins, prophecies harmo- 
nized, apparent discrepancies ex- 
plained and many study aids found 
in no other Bible. 


50 styles from $1.95 up. 
Send for ‘‘Bible Questions” circular. 


At all Booksellers or the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Helps on Pages Where Needed 
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“EXCELLOGRAPH” 
PRINTS FROM 
STENCILS 


1000 PRINTED 
COPIES PER HOUR 


EXCELLOGRAPHS AND SUPPLIES. 
“EXCELLOGRAPH DELUXE” prints (reproduces) 
Anything Typewritten, Penned, Drawn or Traced. 
Prints in colors. Prints 25 copies per minute. Inside 
Inking. Lowest Priced Open Drum Machine On 
Market. Investigate ‘“EXCELLOGRAPH." Folder, 
Work Samples, Testimonials, Free. 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Suite 516 
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: =. ALUMINUM oF 
SILVER PLATE 
Individual . 
Glasses 


-Lowest Prices, Send for Illustrated Catalog: 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 394 1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WHAT PRICE MINISTRY 


(From page 78) 
peat the story. Look at a few of the undenomi- 
national seminaries. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, with its early Presbyterian 
heritage, enjoys one of the largest graduate 
enrollments of theology in the country. To at- 
tract its student body, Union offers five com- 


| petitive entrance scholarships with an annual 
| stipend of four hundred dollars; twenty merit 


scholarships with an annual stipend of three 


| hundred dollars and twelve with two hundred 
| each, for second and third year men; thirty first 


year men: may have supervised field work at 
three hundred and sixty dollars, and fourteen 
second or third year men may receive the same 
aid. Union ventures to charge a tuition fee of 
one hundred and fifty dollars but offers 
room in Hastings Hall at nominal 
charge of fifty dollars as payment for 
heat, light and care of room. A dining-room is 


| provided, where it is estimated a student may 


eat for as little as one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year, thus estimating the expense of tu- 
ition, board and room at three hundred and fifty 


| dollars. If a student can get one of the work 


scholarships at three hundred and sixty dol- 
lars, he is assured of enough to pay the above 
items. If his particular denomination does not 
feel that Union is a bit too liberal in its the- 


| ology, he can still count on the annual grant 


or loan from his own education society. 
To attract its new students, the Chicago The- 


| ological Seminary offers, as far as I have been 


able to determine, the largest scholarships. Six 
entrance scholarships paying five hundred dol- 
lars each are paid to men who are nominated 
by their college presidents; four junior scholar- 
ships paying five hundred each are offered to 
second and third year men; the Hawaiian 
scholarship pays three hundred; one research 
scholarship pays five hundred; two foreign 
scholarships paying five hundred each are avail- 
able, besides one foreign exchange scholarship 
of like amount; one foreign missionary may re- 
ceive eight hundred dollars for spending a full 
year at Chicago. Field work assignments pay 
two hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents 
a year, and second and third year men may 
have supervised work in local churches at sixty- 
five dollars per month. Below this amazing list 
of opportunities, it is noted in the catalogue 
that Congregational students can get aid from 
the Congregational Education Society. Is it 
necessary to say that no tuition is charged? 
The Hartford Theological Seminary and the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, two semi- 
naries of Congregational heritage but now un- 
denominational, seem to have worked their plans 
together. Both have a charge for room rent 
which is sufficiently high to be called rent and 
not a contingent fee. According to the cata- 
logues of both schools, tuition is free an¢ 
scholarships are adequate. At Hartford scholar- 
ships range from one hundred and fifty to twe 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a year. Ober- 
lin has a bit of an edge on Hartford in that it 
has loan funds of its own to offer students ir 
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addition to their scholarship aid. 

Yale Divinity School made a bold step a few 
years ago by trying to get away from the nor- 
mal run. A tuition charge of one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year was announced. But alas, 
in the same catalogue which told of this im- 
pending charge it was noted that “compensa- 
tion for service in boys’ clubs and churches for 
which two hundred and fifty dollars is now 
paid, will be four hundred dollars a year.” An 
increase in general work scholarships from one 
hundred and twenty-five to two hundred dol- 
lars a year was made at the same time. 


Whither Bound 

We were talking about conditions within the 
ministry. Well, I can now go back to my minis- 
ter friends and tell them a little of the cause of 
present conditions. Do you wonder why our 
young man wrote the letter asking what the 
seminary would offer him to attend it? Do you 
now wonder why one so often finds a local min- 
ister who has very little knowledge of common 
business practices, and who pays so little atten- 
tion to his personal bills? He is not accustomed 
to paying bills. He is accustomed to receiving 
gifts. Have compassion on him, for his path has 
been strewn with flowers! 

Note: After investigation, it is only fair to the 
seminaries to say that scholarships for the 
most part come from funds given for that 
specific purpose only, and that this money is 
not available for the general expenses of the 
institution. j 
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THREE THINGS FOR MINISTERS TO DO IN 
LENT 

1. He can think more; he can think of 
God. He can make a specialty of thinking of 
Him. He can think of God’s love in Christ. He 
can allow his mind to rest upon it. He can 
think of his relation to God. He can ponder it 
day after day in his heart. To think of God is 
a means of grace. It is the path to power and 
peace and gladness. Every Christian can think 
of God five minutes a day on every day in 
Lent. 

2. He can give up unworthy things which 
he has been doing—things which handicap and 
mar his life. One can for 40 days make an ear- 
nest effort to break the habit of harping crit- 
icism, or of faultfinding, or of hateful speaking, 
or of foolish repining, or of making others un- 


comfortable by one’s inconsiderate words and 
acts. He can pick out one sin, one besetting sin, 
the sin which has caused one most unhappi- 
ness, and make up one’s mind that by God’s 
grace that sin shall be cast out. 


3. He can resolve to do things which he has 
been neglecting. He can strengthen a weakened 
virtue, add to the number of his graces, culti- 
vate some corner of the heart which has gone 
to weeds. Neglected duties can be performed. 
Some fine things can be accomplished in 40 
days. Lent should be glad and not doleful, not 
despondent, but jubilant. In every season of 
the year, the minister should be radiant, be- 
cause he is the representative of the ONE who 


has overcome.—Adapted from Charles E. Jef- 
ferson. 
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